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Te complexity of our present 
distribution system cannot be 
, better pictured than was done 
by a leading business executive in an 
address last winter: “With a few 
negligible exceptions everything you 
have eaten or worn or touched or 
used in any way today has come 
from great distances. The total 
mileage traveled by the things you 
have used in this single day with all 
their component parts is probably 
over 500,000 miles. You have only 
to think of the metals in the watch 
you looked at when you arose, the 
clothes of wool, cotton and leather, 
and the silk tie you put on, the soap. 
the razor and shaving brush you 
used, the orange, coffee, sugar and 
wheat rolls you had for breakfast, 
and the china, glass, linen and silver- 
ware on the table, the morning 
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paper, the automobile you perhaps 
rode in, or the telephone you talked 
over with their materials gathered 
from all parts of the world, the 
fountain pen, the tobacco you 
smoked, the electric light, and so on 
to verify the mileage I mentioned. 
I have had the curiosity to have cal- 
culated the mileage for only one of 


these items, the telephone set, the 


raw materials of which traveled an 
aggregate of 63,500 miles from their 





nearest possible sources, or 122,000 
miles from their farthest, before 
they reached the telephone factory.” 

Compare the products of today as 
regards the distance their raw ma- 
terials must be transported and the 
products of 1700 in the same regard. 
Or compare the distance the finished 
product of 1700 traveled. It re- 
quires little imagination to picture 
the extent of the contrast. 

The methods of distributing shoes 
have followed the same general 
changes of the methods of distrib- 
uting all products. In the earlier 
Colonial days, the shoe trade was ex- 
tremely local. The reasons for this 
were probably two-fold. First, the 
supply of hides was limited and un- 
certain. No one source could be 
counted on. Hides were available 
only as farmers saw fit to produce 
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them. The scarcity at one time was 
so great that a law was passed 
stating that all hides should be pre- 
served and inflicting a penalty on 
those who should destroy them. Sec- 
ond, distribution facilities were ex- 
tremely poor. 

So we had the industry on a house- 
hold basis. Many families made 
their own shoes from hides that they 
had themselves cured and tanned. 
Others employed the itinerant shoe- 
maker who traveled from house to 
house and village to village. This 
visitor would do repair work and 
make shoes for the entire family. 
He was somewhat of a jack of all 
trades and could do most any needed 
repairing about the house. He was 
also welcome as a purveyor of the 
latest news. But as he must travel 
on foot or horse over poor roads, his 
trade could not be extensive. 

After the middle of the eighteenth 
century, we have the starting of 
small shoe shops. Subdivision of 
labor began on a small scale. The 
proprietor of the shop would take 
monthly or weekly trips on foot or 
in a cart covering his territory. 
Most of these shops were in the 
north, notably Lynn. The wives of 
fishermen were glad to do shoemak- 
ing in their spare time. In 1767 
Lynn turned out 80,000 pairs of 
shoes. This production was the com- 
bined efiorts of the itinerant shoe- 
maker, the shoe shops and the home 
workers. 

As shops became more numerous, 
the shoes were obviously turned out 
in greater quantities and, due to 
better facilities for travel, could be 
distributed over wider areas. New 
England shoes were sold in the 
South, being carried there both by 
overland and water routes. 

Although the shoe industry was 
one of the first to go into the shop 
stage, it was very slow to lose its 
grip on the household method of 
production. Shoemaking was car- 
ried on in the homes well into the 
nineteenth century, due to its con- 
venience and the fact that it was 
profitable. When the home began to 
turn out a surplus, the house-work- 
ers would often pay for their gro- 
ceries and other merchandise by 
means of shoes. Thus the local mer- 
chants began to handle shoes in 
quantity and became commission 
merchants and wholesalers. Maybe 
later they would go into manufac- 
turing. 


P to 1850, then, the industry 
was restricted as far as distri- 
bution went. It was a relatively 


simple problem to turn out shoes re- 
quiring no style and distribute them 


over the small markets. But real 
problems began to arise about this 
time due to the many inventions of 
shoe machinery and the rapide west- 
ward movement of population. The 
rolling machine, invented in 1845; 
the Howe sewing machine, in 1858, 
and the Goodyear welt machine, in 
1862, all made it possible to turn out 
shoes in large quantities. 

At the same time, the railroads 
were opening up the West, and peo- 
ple migrated to this new rich farm- 
ing section. The distance factor in 
distribution became increasingly im- 
portant. 

Factories quickly replaced the 
households for manufacturing of 
shoes. Better and quicker methods 
cut out competition from the latter. 
The factories clustered in a few New 
England towns, mostly because of 
their early start in the business. 
But the local supply of hides was 
now insufficient. This raw material 
must come from the great ranches 
of the West and from foreign coun- 
tries. The manufacturer in the East 
could not easily set up business re- 
lations with the individual ranches 
in the West. So we must have men 
step in to perform this function. It 
was but natural then that we had 
the start of our middlemen between 
the ranch and the shoe manufac- 
turer. 

In distributing the finished prod- 
uct, the manufacturer also was 
facing an increasingly difficult prob- 
lem. He was a specialist in manu- 
facturing. He could not devote 
much if any time to selling or mar- 
keting. Certainly he could not sell 
from house to house over distances 
of thousands of miles. Nor could 
he, unless unusually strong finan- 
cially and unless he had a large out- 
put, afford to visit the merchants all 
over the country. So he turned this 
function over to jobbers or whole- 
salers in various sections. These 
men specialized on _ distribution. 
They ‘could easily visit the mer- 
chants in their territories. They 
could handle the lines of several 
manufacturers and thus spread their 
overhead. 

With the increased production of 
many manufacturers, more and 
more have they been able to sell 
direct to retailers. They usually 
have an advertised branded product 
handled by strong accounts in most 
of the towns of their territory, sec- 
tional or national. Their volume is 
sufficient to make this method possi- 
ble. 

In the last fifty years we have 
seen the introduction of the style 
factor make the problem still more 
complex. Not only do shoes have to 
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be distributed in the right quanti- 
ties over long distances but they 
have to be the right quality and 
style and thus distributed quickly. 
Picture your small manufacturer 
today trying to do this job without 
the aid of jobbers, wholesalers and 
retailers. 

And so it is that our present sys- 
tem has been built up, of necessity. 
When the need for performing a 
function has arisen, somebody has 
had to step in and perform this 
function. -The system’ has not been 
established simply to please some- 
one’s fancy or give somebody a little 
work to do. Every link in the chain 
has had its reason for being forged. 


N closing it may be well to note 

the importance of the various 
methods of _ distribution today. 
About half the shoes sold today go 
directly to the retailer; about 40 per 
cent go to wholesalers and jobbers; 
probably 10 per cent are sold 
through manufacturers’ own stores; 
the rest are sold fo the consumer 
direct. 

As the writer walked into a cigar 
store in an Ohio city one day this 
last summer, he heard a customer 
call the clerk behind the counter a 
liar. There had evidently been a 
little argument; there was a little 
more, and the customer walked out 
grumbling. 

“That’s an example of what we’re 
getting all the time,” remarked the 
salesman. “That fellow said I was 
making half the price of the three 
cigars I sold him as clear profit. He 
wouldn’t believe my margin was but 
a few cents, even when I showed him 
the invoice.” 

This is not only an example of 
what this merchant was hearing, but 
of what practically every merchant 
has been hearing during the last few 
years. You shoe merchants will 
bear witness to that. 


HY is this the situation? Why 

are customers constantly com- 
plaining about prices? In general, 
why is everybody shouting about 
distribution and its costs? 

Most of us are interested because 
we have felt the so-called “high cost 
of living.” We go into a store to 
buy a pair of shoes and see what we 
want marked a few dollars higher 
than we think it used to be or ought 
to be. Then we read an occasional 
editorial on profiteering or middle- 
men and immediately assume the de- 
fensive when we go to market. 
We’ve got to be shown. 

Then again some of us have been 
spoiled by the countless sales of the 
past two or three years. After the 
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war and post-war splurge, we formed 
a buyers’ market and demanded that 
the dealer and manufacturer play 
into our hand. He did. We found 
we could buy anything, anywhere, 
any time at “sale” prices. We hate 
to leave this picnic. 

Probably some of us, too, have 
been reading in certain mail order 
or “house-to-house” advertisements 
that we can buy direct and “save the 
middleman’s profit.” Or we have 
found out from a friend that a wash- 
ing machine for which we paid $125 
cost exactly $50 to manufacture. 

Surely, something must be wrong. 
What is it? The distribution sys- 
tem. 

As manufacturers, some of us are 
interested from a different point of 
view. We have been in the business 
for a score or more years. Until 
1921 our business expanded steadily 
and there was nothing but blue in 
the sky. But then the cloud! Small 
orders or no orders. Cancellations. 
Returned goods. Dealer complaints. 

The factory’s product was as good 
as ever. The goods simply would 
not move down through. Surely, 
something must be wrong. What is 
it? The distribution system. 

The wholesaler and retailer have 
been sailing on rough seas, too. They 
have had their reasons for cancelling 
orders and returning goods. They 
have not held “sale” after “sale” for 
the love of it. If people won’t buy, 
there’s no need of keeping any stock. 
And if the manufacturer raises his 
price a little and the customer wants 
to pay a little less, it’s a case of no 
goods moving over the counter or no 


profit. Shoe dealers know this story 
full well. 

If any of us are farmers, we have 
a kick at distribution in two ways— 
both buying and selling. We may be 
like the Montana rancher who sat 
down in a New York hotel for din- 
ner and was thunderstruck at a price 
of $1.50 for steak. Why, he was get- 
ting only a few cents a pound for 
steers back on the ranch! 

Or we may read in our farm paper 
one of the familiar comparisons be- 
tween what the farmer pays for 
manufactured goods now and what 
he paid before the war, and what he 
receives for his farm crops now and 
what he received before the war. In 
either case something is wrong “in 
between.” The distribution system 
is unsound. There are too many 
middlemen! Somebody’s profiteer- 
ing! 

If this picture of dissatisfaction 
seems exaggerated, it is only be- 
cause the ills of the distribution sys- 
tem are exaggerated. True, times 
have*been bad, and true, the dis- 
tribution system is not perfect. But 
why declare wholesale war on it? Is 
there any system that is perfect? 


HE trouble has been that we are 

wont to hit at the easiest thing. 
It was certainly easy to write a nice 
sounding editorial on “too many 
middlemen.” No one seemed to 
know just why there should be any 
agents or costs between manufac- 
turer and consumer, so why not at- 
tack this mysterious middle? This 
is not entirely new. Lysias attacked 
the grain dealers of Athens in 300 


Now Let Me Tell 


N the Sept. 19 issue of the Boot 

AND SHOE RECORDER there is an 
article telling about M. O. W. Swan- 
son of Minneapolis selling a “tough” 
customer two pairs of slippers, 
buckles, shoe trees and hosiery 
amounting to $69 in ten or less than 
ten minutes. This sounds fishy, like 
the tale I am about to tell. Mr. 
Swanson is no doubt a good sales- 
man; his rapid promotion proves 
that; but unless the customer men- 
tioned was already sold he could 
hardly fit and sell her two pairs of 
slippers, buckles, trees and hosiery 
in less than ten minutes. 

Here is my tale: Several seasons 
ago we had in our shoe department 





By M. M. McLAUGHLIN 
of Rosenberg Bros., Albany, Ga. 


a salesman—those who knew him 
will say he was the most capable and 
diplomatic shoe salesman that ever 
fitted a shoe. He was a good sales- 
man. His name is Tom Thrower, 
known throughout Georgia and 
Florida. 

There was a lady who came to our 
city from a very large city. She no 
doubt had been accustomed to buy- 
ing her shoes where they were 
always very busy and had no time to 
engage in little pleasantries. We 
soon found out the nicer you treated 
her -the longer she would take in se- 
lecting a pair of shoes. She would 
make a social call every time she 
bought anything, regardless of how 
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B.C. and recommended that they be 
put to death. Lo! the poor middle- 
man. 

The attacks on and fault finding 
with distribution, then, have been 
based on ignorance in most cases, 
not understanding. There have been 
too many cures prescribed with in- 
sufficient diagnosis. Before we cry 
down the present system, let us see 
how it grew up. Let us see what is 
happening between manufacturer 
and consumer and why it costs 
money. Perhaps then we can pass 
fairer judgment. 

* * * 

We frequently feel very much in 
sympathy with the late Mark Twain’s 
complaint to the effect that “every- 
body always talked about the weather 
but no one ever did anything about 
it.” We have heard for the last two 
years that the next great problem 
facing the business interests of the 
country was one of achieving econo- 
my in distribution. From every 
point of the compass this idea has 
come and sat itself down on our front 
doorsteps. But to date, no one has 
advanced any workable way out of 
the difficulty. So we have decided 
to do it ourselves. 

This series of articles will begin 
with a discussion of the origin of 
distribution because, if we are to 
understand the subject, we must 
begin far back. Other articles in 
the series will trace this develop- 
ment and the last two or three of 
the series will make concrete sug- 
gestions as to how best to handle the 
problem in the light of present-day 
needs.—Editor’s Note. 


One 


busy we were. We could not sell ker 
in a hurry. One very hot day the 
writer met this customer, invited 
her to have a seat and had been 
showing her shoes for about fifteen 
minutes when this salesman came 
forward and in his very pleasant 
way suggested that as it was my 
lunch hour he would be glad to show 
Mrs. So-and-So UNTIL I RE- 
TURNED. After saying out to 
lunch about sixty-five minutes, you 
can imagine my consternation on my 
return to find him-still showing this 
customer shoes, and she had not 
been out of the department either. 
Now let’s hear from someone else. 
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HE artists of the world are 

| seeking new forms of expres- 

sion. They want a new art. 

They are working with new forms, 

and new lines, new color and new 
lights. 

In Paris during the past summer 
an Exposition of Decorative Arts 
was held and the RECORDER was for- 
tunate in having present one of its 
art staff who brought back a very 
clear understanding of the new mode 
—the use of geometry in fashion. 
An expression of this idea of geome- 
try was in the use of camouflage 
during the war. It was found that 
breaking up a structure by hori- 
zontal lines, zigzags and different 
color makes the object look radically 
different. 

The geometry of fashion as ap- 
plied to the art of dress brought 
about the same effect—big women 
were made to look like little ones 
and, in contrary manner, short and 
thin ones were made to look as they 
wanted to look. 

The whole exposition was a re- 
markable use of the modern art 
movement where the design was 
made unusual; buildings were in 
squares, triangles, circles and pyra- 
mids, all the creation of artists who 
were striving to give us a new and 
happier world by a change of design. 

Now it is said that all Paris is 
trying to translate these strange 





etry of Fashion 


new buildings and the riot of light 
and color into a greater freedom of 
dress. We illustrate this new idea 
at the top of this page and we select 
the title from Kurzman, importer of 
garments, New York. Kurzman 
says: 

“It was Madame Vionnet who first 
applied the principles of geometry to 
the art of dress—now there is hardly 
a grande couturiere in Paris whom 
it does not influence in some degree. 
The geometrical cut has infinite pos- 
sibilities in the softened, feminized 
mode. It is among the most impor- 
tant fashion tendencies of the new 
season.” 


HE two flapper figures illustrate 
’ the use of unusual lines by tak- 
ing the American Indian blanket and 
making it into coats. There you 
have the two extremes—geometric 
designs for evening wear and ir- 
regular designs for street wear. 
When it comes to footwear, we 
are showing six of the most remark- 
able shoes that typify this new 
vogue. They are original presenta- 
tions in this issue. These shoes 
have been created with a definite 
link-up with the exposition of deco- 
rative arts and at the same time so 
designed as to be practical. . 
Some of the designs give to the 
foot an appearance of smallness due 
to the different colors and different 
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pattern effects. The geometry of 
fashion, being translated into the 
gown, is now finding its appearance 
in footwear. One of the reasons 
why so many designers of shoes are 
hurrying to Paris is to be able to 
sense this new movement in the art 
of dress in the belief that it will 
be necessary to have something new 
as the big novelty shoe for 1926, and 
the geometric shoe offers that oppor- 
tunity. 

The designers and manufacturers 
are trying to launch something of 





this sort for Southern resort wear 
and some of them frankly say that 
they are going to plant many a pair 
at Palm Beach and at the California 
winter resorts. 


E all know that brilliant colors, 
harmoniously arranged, give 
delight to poor human beings. In the 
past all was sad and gray—coal 
smoke—and drabness. “Why not 
make our buildings colorful?” asks 
the artist. So he profusely uses color 
—red, blue, gold, silver—and we are 
happier. We are stimulated. We feel 
young again. Why not? Why 
should our cities and villages not be 
full of color? God loved color or He 
would not have made the flowers! 
With electric lights, we can have 
light everywhere. “Why not use 
it?” asks the modern artist. So he 
lights buildings, monuments and 
fountains from the bottom, from 
anywhere—wherever he thinks he 
can get the best effects. It all looks 
“funny” to our unaccustomed eyes, 
but it is beautiful. Then why not? 
When the sun shines through a 
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A pump in white buck with lacing ef- 

fect where the ribbon of colored calf- 

skin is threaded into the holes around 
the collar and pattern as shown 





An effect produced by enamel and 
paint and a lace run around the edge 


through holes perforated to give a nov- 
elty edging ~ 





A most unusual shoe that has appeared 
in the geometry scheme of dress. The 
underlays are in red, blue, green and 
yellow, all on the same shoe, but so 
spaced as to give the appearance of 
camouflage. This shoe is made up es- 
pecially for New York wear by one of 
the smart custom s . It was de- 
signed to harmonize with a costume as 
weird as the shoe 





and a myriad of colors. 





stained glass window, those fhside 


. the church enjoy the beauty. “But,” 


says this modern artist, “there are 
more people outside than inside, so 
we will make our stained glass win- 
dows with electric lights behind 
them in order that people passing in 
the streets at night can enjoy the 
beauty.” Why not? Why not more 
beauty, more beauty, more beauty, 
for this unhappy, ignorant world? 

The rainbow for countless ages 
has been the symbol of beauty in 
color. “Let us use the rainbow,” 
says the artist. 


Fashion Colors for Spring 


The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., has 
just issued the latest advance sea- 
sonal forecast to its members in the 
form of the 1926 Spring Card. 

One hundred colors are shown, of 
which twenty-two are devoted to 
woolens. A _ special collection of 
Crayon or Pastel colors, simulating 
those used by famous beauties of the 
French Courts of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are portrayed. 

Another feature is a group of 
Modernistic Colors inspired by the 
Paris Exposition of Industrial Arts. 

Several new and interesting shades 
of Bois de Rose are stressed, also 
new interpretations of Rose Beige, 
Buff and Blonde tones, Strawberry, 
Raspberry and Old Wine Reds are 
introduced, also novel varieties of 
Blue, Lavender and Violet-tinted 
and Greyish-Blues, also Turquoise 
shades. 

Among the Greens are Chartreuse, 
Absinthe and other yellow-toned 
shades. Pinks, Corals, Salmon, Rose 
and brilliant Yellow-Reds are given, 
also new tonalities of Plum, Russian 
Violet, Old Lilac and Orchid shades. 
Light and medium wood Browns, 
Burnt Almond and Honey tones are 
represented in several gradations. 








The six heels as shown herewith are for evening wear and are expensive 
) They are the very latest thing abroad in fancy evening footwear 
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Short finger effects in four pe 

colors at the toe, throat and heel make 

this an unusual shoe, plus its excep- 
tional buckle 





Here is a shoe that by a zigzag line 

effect cuts the area so that a size eight 

looks like a five. There are three dif- 

ferent colors in this shoe, plus a nov- 
elty buckle 





A very practical shoe with the pattern 

lines so arranged as to cut the areas 

up into small pieces, which optically 

give the saat” of smallness to the 
‘oot 


combinations of enamel, rhinestones 
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HE shoe merchant has at his 
command—to obey at all times 
his slightest wish—one of the 
most valuable advertising mediums 
—the windows of his shoe store. 

They are on dress parade all the 
time, and at his bidding go through 
all sorts of maneuvers that will at- 
tract and please big audiences. That 
advertising space is his, already paid 
for by his ownership or by 
his lease contract. If he had 
to go into the market for a 
like space in similar sur- 
roundings what would he 
have to pay? 

He can readily figure the 
cost of it by the square foot, 
estimate the number of read- 
ers that his window gets and 
boil it down to the cost per 
person. 

He can figure newspaper 
lineage in conjunction with 
circulation and estimate the 
number of readers or visu- 
alizers of his newspaper copy 
and thereby get an idea of 
such publicity cost per per- 
son. 

Maybe such estimates will 
give him-some realization of 
the value of the advertising 
space that is at his door. 

Right at his door where the pros- 
pect can see the goods and walk in 
to make a purchase rather than in an 
advertisement 
that is deliv- 
ered to a 
prospect who 
has no chance 
to see the 
merchant’s 
goods unless 
he goes to 
that man’s 
place of busi- 
ness. 

The Shoe 
Merchant’s 

YF : Window Dis- 

y Ly) play is sev- 

—4-_ 7 LL eral times the 
KA size of a full 

Display forarainy page of a 
day. newspap- 





er. It tells the story of stock and 
style better than any page of copy 
could do. It shows the goods and not 
pictures of them. And it works all 
the time, nights, days and Sundays. 
This does not mean that the mer- 
chant should give up the newspaper 
advertising. 

But it does mean that his news- 
paper copy should be a perfect fit 





An Auto Display for a Dollar 


There is no real joy or thrill for young Joseph 
Wnentkowski, Jr., of the Lincoln Bootery, Milwau- 
kee, in selling a pair of shoes, but give him a few 
yards of any old cloth, some pieces of wood, some 
paint, and forthwith a marvelous window trim is 
created. He says that a fairly able man or woman 
can with a brush and paint put on to a strip of wall- 
board a good representation of an auto which can 
be sawed out and used for a background. 


with the display he makes in his 
windows. Proper newspaper copy 
will help to draw to his windows and 
to his store many folks who are not 
in the habit of going his way in 
their regular lines of travel. 

You don’t have to be a millionaire 
in order to make the windows of 
your shoe store attract attention, de- 
sire and sales. Your accounts will 
tell you just how much you can ap- 
propriate for that form of advertis- 
ing. And at the same time you will 
learn that you should be able to af- 
ford something of solid substance 
that will reflect credit to yourself 
and to your store. Such a display 
could be made to show a goodly profit 
in cash and good-will. 

Put the post office boxes right 
smack up against the glass of your 
window; put shoes, slippers, hosiery, 
rubbers, dressings and other acces- 





sories into the boxes. An occasional 
package, addressed and with a can- 
celled stamp, and other forms of mail 
will serve to still further add to the 
atmosphere of the common place for 
all folks to congregate and look for 
something that they want. Numbers 
on the window glass will give the 
boxes a more P. O. effect, and you’ll 
find folks coming into your store and 
asking for the contents of 
Box 33. You don’t have to 





Jos. Wnentkowski, Jr. 


give it to them until they 
pay the amount of the “post- 
age due”! 

At home you’ve got a dresser and 
all the fixings that are personal and ' 
homey, and that go inside and out- 
side the dresser. You’ve got a fine- 
looking chair that is attractive in it- 
self and also fits nicely as a com- 
panion piece to the dresser. You’ve 
got enough extra wearing apparel so 
that you can spare some of it for a 
few days without being obliged to 
stay in bed, as the chap we know did 
while his shirt was being washed. 
Lug ’em down to the store some fine 
morning and rig up a show window 
that will have the appearance of be- 
ing a section of a real room. You'll 
need to take along a rug, too. Make 
up your store window as carefully as 
you would the most careful stage 
setting and put a classy pair of shoes 
in the foreground and off center 
where they would be most effective. 
Some of your friends may recognize 
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Your Best Salesman 
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the home stuff and make a few wise 
cracks as to your being fired out of 
your home, but as you'll also be help- 
ing your business by the display and 
by the wise cracks you'll not be dis- 
turbed. Don’t use your evening 





A grill-work back—made with a jig 
saw and patience 


clothes and shoes that go with them 
when you are slated to wear them at 
a banquet unless you figure on using 
your store window for a dressing 
room and donning the “soup and 
fish” before a crowd and thus add- 
ing to the value of the display. 

The cut-outs, made as units and 
capable of being placed in many dif- 
ferent positions upon the floor of a 
store window are great magnets that 
draw the people to the window that 
uses them, and where the store is in 
the habit of making weekly changes 
the passers of those particular win- 
dows look forward to seeing new dis- 
plays. They get much pleasure from 
the ingenuity shown and rapidly be- 
come favorably impressed by the 
store management and consequently 
very friendly with the goods carried 
by those stores and the distance from 
prospect to customer has been ma- 
terially narrowed. Cut-outs that 
carry some little mark of individu- 
ality are in the nature of trade- 
marks, and as such become precious 
as part of that store’s good-will. 

The photo shows a cut-out of a de- 
«cidedly artistic nature. The flowers 
in front are in perfect keeping, and 


the whole makes a charming setting A post-office box effect built close to 


for the styles and types of footwear 


that are shown in the foreground. 
Designs suitable to your windows 
can be painted on wall board and 
sawed out. There should be no limit 
to the number of designs that could 
be made, and if some store desired to 
make a series of them 
for a campaign of ad- 
vertising by its win- 
dows it would have no 
trouble in getting de- 
signs that differed in 
form and character. 
A new one every week 
would soon build up a 
host of admirers. And 
many of those admir- 
ers are going to 
“crash your gate.” 
There’s a combina- 
tion that will act as 
an encouragement to 
business. A rug, a 
hall runner of oddity 
and quietness of design goes from 
your glass in front of your window 
toward the back; two-thirds of the 
way back it goes up a couple of 
steps and continues to the back of 
the window. At the back and off 
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the glass. 


center is a vase that contains flow- 
ers, both being harmonious to the 
colors of the rug. In the foreground 
and diagonally in position from the 
vase of flowers is a pair of women’s 
shoes. One pair well placed and in 
proper surroundings will do the work 
of twenty. 

Just a line of ancient and foreign 





Panels in colors and cut out figure. 


shoes with the last word in men’s 
footwear in the center should be fa- 
vorably received and give financial 
benefit to.you. Be sure your models 
are historically correct. The educa- 
tional value of an exhibit of this sort 
is not to be neglected. 

The best shoe made will not wear 
forever, but its life can be extended 
by caring for it, keeping it in re- 
pair, the heels straight, the use of 
good dressings and cleaners and by 
the nightly use of shoe trees. Rather 
a ticklish thing to handle, this neg- 
lect of shoes, but it does bring most 
forcefully to one’s mind that the ap- 
pearance of a neglected and over- 
worked shoe is not an object of 
beauty to the one who is following 
behind. 


“Fussy Customers and Snippy 
Clerks” was the topic of the first 
meeting held recently of the Mer- 
chants’ Institute of Malden, Mass. 
Frank Stockdale of Chicago was the 
speaker. An open forum followed. 
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A Step Too Far 


ELLING and distributing must adapt itself to 
an over-competitive situation in business. The 
small orders from retail merchants do call for a 
more frequent solicitation and a constant produc- 
tion of new and attractive samples. The result is 
rising cost in the face of keen competition. 
Nevertheless, it has its great advantages. The 
manufacturer is not “selling his soul for a mass 
order.” We show a picture of an harassed shoe 
manufacturer who wants to keep his mill going at 
any cost. The big volume man squeezes the last 
penny out of the order—to hell with the profit for 
the maker. He only lives in hope of a better day 
which may now never come. 
All up and down the country you hear mass dis- 
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tribution and mass buying touted as being the 
only road to keeping a factory busy. Squeeze the 
last’ penny out of the order so that the big operator 
with his many stores can do a volume business. We’ 
see the beginning of the end of the economic ad- 
vantages as enjoyed by the mass bu,er these past 
five years. Manufacturers are beginning to learn 
that even if it isa more difficult job to get a num- 
ber of orders from a large number of independent 
retail merchants, such distribution is the only 
really way of making a fair profit and of retaining 
independence. 

The small merchant, himself, is heating to ap- 
preciate his opportunity in getting better selection 
and smarter styles by dealing with concerns that 
are quick and alert in styles and service. There 
is no other answer to the survival of independence 
in business than by the encouragement of individ- 
uality. 

Of late newspaper copy (similar to the one in- 
closed) carries out the idea of squeezing manufac- 
turer’s expense through the elimination of sales- 
men. Here’s the actual copy: 

@ Because of the tremendous buying power 
of the A. R. A. stores (totaling millions of 
dollars a year in hosiery alone) it was found 
possible to produce stockings even better 
than had been expected, due to the low cost of 
distribution. 


@NOTE:—Women may not generally realize 
that part of the price they usually pay for 
silk stockings goes to cover the manufactur- 
er’s expense in maintaining a force of sales- 
men, Then, too, a large proportion of the ho- 
siery business of the country passes through 
still other hands—the jobber’s—and the job- 
ber must add his cost of handling to the 
price. 

@ This expense is eliminated in A. R. A. silk 
stockings—the price you pay buys you more 
silk stockings value instead of paying for 
distribution. 

We don’t like to see the emphasis put on squeez- 
ing the salesman and the elimination of the jobber 
as well. 

The American public is a discriminating public. 
It asks the merchant to be a selector of the best 
materials, and the best styles for each community 
and it is willing to pay the price of that selection. 
To get the best selection necessitates frequent con- 
tact with the market through the salesman and the 
manufacturer. Anyone who has tried buying for 
a flock of stores as diversified a product as foot- 
wear of fashion will find that true economy comes | 
not in mass purchase, but in selecting the right shoe 
and the right hose at the right time, in the right 
style and at a right price, allowing to every man a 
fair profit for the work he has done. 
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Lengthen Out Profits 


URING the past three or four years too many 
retail merchants have accepted with far too 
little opposition the tendency of the shoe buying 
public to purchase cheaper shoes. Merchant after 
merchant has said that he “had to quit stocking 
that line because people won’t pay that price any 
more.” It is without question true that many peo- 
ple have been unable to buy high priced shoes in 
recent years. And it is again unquestionably true 
that there are many people who have been able to 
buy higher priced shoes but who have been al- 
lowed to slip to a lower grade class when good 
salesmanship could have prevented this. 

That the retail merchant loses a longer profit in 
each such instance is obvious and it should be 
further remembered that he suffers indirect harm 
through the fact that 
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you push it successfully you make a longer profit 
and win a satisfied customer. 


Moral Courage 


ORAL courage is the rarest thing on this 
earth. Moral courage is not for sale, yet 
everybody is selling it. 

In the business of life, economics, politics, re- 
ligion, social intercourse,,ghe cowards monopolize 
the field. 

The merchant on the street dare not give ex- 
pression on any disputed subject for fear of loss of 
trade. He buys tickets fer every function, buys 
advertising in programs and refuses no one—moral 
cowardice! The preacher dare not tell all the truth 
for fear of results; the polftician is always a cow- 
ard. A congressman is “wet” if he lives in a 

“wet” city; he is “dry” 








the manufacturer of 
high grade shoes is ( 
hurt by this tendency. Zt 
With sales falling off Li 
this way, the manufac- Kj 
turer is put in a weak- 1 D ees 





ened condition and can- es iy 





not, after a time, serve 
the dealer as well. He 
is between the limits of 


if he lives in a “dry” 
county. There are no 
dry cities, but most 
people dare not admit 
it. If Congress would 
vote the way it drinks 
the Volstead Act would 
| be repealed by a vote 
«| of twenty to one, and a 
lack of moral courage 





building a cheaper shoe 
or closing down his fac- 
tory. This eventually 
hurts the entire indus- 
try. 





F* "is exactly what pre- 
vents such action. 

In 1896 a _ million 
political leaders 
changed their views 




















Since high price 





SOLD-HIS-BIRTHRIGHT-FOR-A-MASS-ORDERs 


overnight on bi-metal- 








should and generally - 
does mean high quality and longer wear, this is a 
strong, legitimate talking point. The shoe mer- 
chant is really rendering a service to the customer 
when he sells him a higher priced shoe that gives 
correspondingly longer wear and better appear- 
ance; he is not selling under false standards. Bene- 
fit accrues to both the dealer and the customer. 

The present is an ideal time for getting back on 
a higher grade basis for two reasons. In the first 
place, the consumer has had his fling at low priced 
shoes and must have been educated thereby. He 
should have learned that low price means inferior 
quality and shorter wear. He will be more recep- 
tive to paying a higher price hereafter. In the 
second place, the consumer in nearly all parts of 
the country is in a better financial condition gen- 
erally and can be more easily induced to pay the 
few extra dollars which it is really worth his while 
to pay. 

The time to start your campaign is right now in 
this fall season. You have an excellent sales point 
to push and bear in mind again that every time 





ism, all because the 
party changed overnight, and for no other reason. 
More than 200 congressmen changed their vote 
within a month on prohibition because they were 
frightened by the propaganda of the Anti-Salon 
League. 

Strikes are industrial wars, yet the unionist who 
dares to stand up in a union hall and talk against 
a proposed strike, is a rare bird indeed. And be- 
cause of this the British House of Commons passed 
a law compelling every trades union in Great 
Britain to adopt the secret ballot for every pro- 
posed strike. Had this law also passed the House 
of Lords it would have reduced strikes in that na- 
tion by 75 per cent. It would here, too. 

We are going a long ways right now to destroy 
free speech, a free press and free assembly, for 
those who do not agree with the vast majority. 
Fanaticism is still running loose in all the high- 
ways and by-ways of the land because here in these 
United States with 113,000,000 people, most of us 
are moral cowards! 
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The young lady in the leather suit 
is a shoe store mannikin of The 
Shepard Stores, Boston, while the 
young lady with the Marie An- 
toinette banner and costume of 
leather won first prize for Miller 
& Swartz at the Mardi Gras, Nor- 
folk, Va., at the Norfolk Fair. 
Her complete costume was of 
leather 


The girl in the white coat is Mae 

Woods of Milwaukee, the only girl 

bootblack in —" She quali- 
es 


The girl with the “big six” rubber 

boot is cleaning up at the Shoe and 

Leather Fair, Royal Agricultural 
Hall, London 
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The Griffin Mercantile Com- 

pany of Griffin, Ga., holds a 

style display, while at _ the 

Brockton Fair somebody makes 
a giant boot of vegetables 


Recently a pair of magnificent 
slippers were made for Pope 
Pius XI, as shown in the 
photograph. These are similar 
to those that he wears every 
day. These are made of silk, 
embroidered in fine gold by the 
Dominican Sisters of Vigevano. 
The slippers are made by Cav. 
Giulini of Vigevano 


The big four in tennis, R. Nor- 
ris Williams, with rubber soles; 
Vincent Richards, William (Lit- 
tle Bill) Johnston and William 
T. Tilden, second, in crepe soles 
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McKay Shoes—How They 


Are Made 


Their History Traced from the Original Patent of 
Lyman E. Blake and How the Civil War | 
Helped to Put This Process on the Map 


300,000 pairs of McKay sewed 

shoes are sold daily. Consid- 
erably more than one-half of 
these are sold to women; more 
than one-third are for boys and 
girls, while the number made for 
men is almost negligible. 

The essential device in making 
this type of shoe is the sewing 
machine invented by Lyman E. 
Blake, a shoemaker of Abington, 
Mass., and patented by him in 
1858. When exhibited in Boston 
in its crude and unfinished form it 
attracted the attention of Gordon 
McKay, a native of Pittsfield, 
Mass., whose early life and educa- 
tion had been spent in fitting him 
for the profession of civil en- 
gineer. Blake’s patents were pur- 
chased by him and he faced the 
problem of revolutionizing an in- 
dustry which had at that time re- 
sisted every effort to bring it 
under mechanical control. Shoe- 
makers of that period used prac- 
tically the same methods and 
with slight improvement the same 
tools that had come down to them 
from prior civilizations. 

A successful machine for peg- 
ging shoes had been introduced 
in the industry just prior to this 
purchase but had attracted little 
attention, the thought of in- 
ventors being concentrated on the 
production of a sewed shoe. The 
Welt shoe and the Turn shoe, both 
of this character, had long com- 
manded the highest prices, being 
made only by the most skillful 
workmen and afforded only by 
the wealthy. 

McKay’s problems were many. It 
is said he expended nearly his en- 
tire fortune, over $200,000, in im- 
proving the crude machine which he 
had purchased: from Blake and in 
perfecting auxiliary machines which 
he felt were essential in preparing 
the work. 

When he had completed his ma- 


[: has been estimated that 
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In our issue of Oct. 17, we an- 
nounced a series of articles 6n’ 


the basic methods now commofily ° 


used in the manufacture of foot- 
wear. In that issue, also, ap- 
peared the first of the series— 
dealing with the welt process. In 
this issue we treat the McKay 
process. Subsequent issues will 
contain articles on the turn 
process and then the stitchdown. 

This series, although intended 
primarily for the younger genera- 
tion of retail shoe merchants, 
nevertheless will be found to con- 
tain much of interest to older 
members of the craft. Don’t miss 
them. 

Oct. 31—Turn shoes. 

Nov. 7—Stitchdowns. 





chines there were no customers for 
them. He inaugurated a unique 
system by which he, as the owner of 
the machine, was to participate in 
what the machines saved. This be- 
came known as royalty and has be- 
come an inherent principle in the 
shoe industry, and one by which it 
has advanced most rapidly. 

The Civil! War aided McKay in 





placing the machines, for many 
shoemakers had left the industrial 
ranks to bear arms. The early 
McKay sewed shoes were crude 
but serviceable; many hundreds 
of thousands of pairs were after- 
ward supplied to soldiers in the 
Northern armies, and after the 
great struggle McKay devoted 
much of his time and extraordi- 
nary ability to the refinement of 
the shoe product which they pro- 
duced. They filled a place in 
shoemaking history of the great- 
est importance. 

With the development of the 
Goodyear method of making Turn 
‘shoes and Welt shoes, and the 


i great economies “in production 


-“which they accomplished, there 
came a constantly increasing use 
of these higher types of shoe- 
making in the latter part of the 
last century and the early years 
of the present. At one time it 
would seem that the McKay shoe 
was about to disappear as a great 
factor in shoemaking. 


N the city of Lynn, where the 

early McKay shoes for women 
were made and where much of its 
development was accomplished, 
there was a constant procession 
of factories changing over from 
the old-time method to the more 
desirable types of shoemaking 
found in the Goodyear Welt and 
the Goodyear Turn shoes. 

With the advent of style as a 
factor in the production of 
women’s shoes there has come a 
great change. The close edge 

shoe of the type made by skilled 


turn workmen became the vogue. In » 
many communities it was realized . 


that it was impossible to secure the 
necéssary expert labor to make this 
type of shoe. Manufacturers, there- 
fore, turned to the. McKay as a 
manufacturing method by which the 
imitation of the turn shoe could be 
approximated. This was prior to 
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the perfecting of the means by 
which welts could be made with 
edges as close, and in many in- 
stances as thin, as those of the 
higher grade turn shoes. 


HE element of time in produc- 

tion when the matter of hours 
became of considerable importance 
to the manufacturer further aided in 
the renaissance of the McKay shoe. 
Many improvements have been made 
in the method employed in produc- 
ing them but none of more impor- 
tance than the recent introduction 
of a method by which the Mc- 
Kay upper, when lasted, is held to 
the sole by means of small staples, 
the prongs of which by an ingenious 
method are made to reverse them- 
selves so that they do not appear on 
the inside of the shoe. 

The ordinary method of making a 
McKay sewed shoe is as follows: 
First there is the last, the wooden 
form which determines the size and 
shape of the shoe. It is fitted with 
a steel bottom in which there are 
three openings in order that the in- 
sole, which is a light piece of sole 
leather cut to the exact size and 
shape of the bottom of the last, may 
be tacked in place. The shoe upper, 
which is composed of different pieces 
of leather cut to the required shape 
and carefully stitched together with 





suitable linings and stays is -then 
drawn over the last, first tacked at 
the heel and afterward the fore part 
of the shoe is accurately located. 
The shoe is then lasted, tacks being 
driven through the insole and 
clinched against the steel bottom of 
the last. The surplus part of the 
shoe upper and lining are trimmed 
off. The shank piece is put in place. 
The outsole is a heavier piece of 
sole leather cut to approximately the 
required size and shape, and in 
which is cut a little channel or slit 
along the edge on the grain side so as 
to make a clear path for the needle 
of the McKay sewing machine. 
This channel lip is turned back and 
the outsole is tacked in place and the 
last withdrawn from the shoe. 


HE shoe is then placed over the 
horn of the McKay sewing ma- 
chine and the outsole is sewed to the 
insole. The hook needle of the McKay 
sewing machine forms a chain stitch 
in the channel which has been pre- 


pared for it on the surface of the 


outsole. A form known as a “fol- 
lower” is placed inside the shoe, the 
channel cut in the outsole is coated 
with rubber cement and the lip laid 
down smoothly to cover the stitches 
cut in the deep channel made to re- 
ceive them. 

The heel is fastened in place and 
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the various trimming and buffing 
operations necessary to complete the 
shoe are performed. Modern de- 
velopments have made it possible to 
use with this type of shoemaking 
wooden heels used ordinarily with 
the hard ways of shoemaking, and 
the edge trimming methods and fin- 
ishing are practically those which 
are used in making welt and turn 
shoes. 


HE McKay shoe will always suf- 

fer through not being allowed to 
remain on the last through the man- 
ufacturing process, an advantage 
which contributes largely to the 
value of both the welt and turn 
methods. 

In ordinary McKay shoes the line 
of stitches and the clinched points 
of the lasting tacks are covered up 
where they appear on the inner sur- 
face of the insole by what is known 
in the trade as a “sock” lining, 
either a piece of fabric or a thin 
skiving from the grain of sole 
leather which is pasted in position 
to cover them. This constitutes the 
only sure method by which a McKay 
shoe may be recognized. Look in- 
side the shoe. If there is a sock 
lining lift it sufficiently to ascer- 
tain whether there is a row of 
stitches or the points of lasting 
tacks appearing on the surface. 


There Is a Wider Merchandising Field for Men’s 


Fine Fitting Shoes 


(By Eugene A. Bailey, Secretary and Treasurer 
Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ Association.) 


tary and treasurer of the 

Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ 
Association; Minneapolis, believes 
that the retail shoe merchant will 
increase the sale of his men’s shoes 
to a greater extent by pushing fine 
fitting, “refined” styles, rather than 
through the promotion of the wide- 
toed “balloon” type, so prominent the 
past summer, and which many mer- 
chants are advocating for fall. 

Said Mr. Bailey, in a _ recent 
interview: 

“The extensive publicity given to 
the wide, so called ‘Balloon’ type 
of oxford for men causes me to be- 
lieve that we are still on the wrong 
track toward increasing our volume 
of sales on men’s shoes. 

“First of all, wide-toed oxfords 
call for heavier type of construction, 
with the result that oxfords are 
worn both winter and summer, with- 


Re, A. BAILEY, secre- 





out change. This applies to every 
day, evening and Sunday wear. It 
is also responsible for the fact that 
the average man can boast of 
scarcely more than one pair of shoes 
to his name. 

“Another thing, the wider, heavier 
type of shoe calls for broader shank 
lasts, with coarser workmanship. 
‘All this does not enter into the 
manufacture of fine fitting, quality 
foot-wear, such as anyone can be 
proud to manufacture or retail. 
Broad shank lasts are not inducive 
to fitting the arch. It is easy to 
understand why no one has ever 
tried to introduce the broad shank 
in women’s footwear. 

“Some time ago, there was talk 
of promoting the sale of high shoes 
for winter’ wear, but this died out 
with the advent of the Balloon last, 
for ‘Balloon lasts’ just naturally 
don’t fit into the manufacture of 


high shoes. At least, I have never 
heard or seen of them, if they did. 

“The past year, I have sold a 
number of the better, bigger stores 
a slightly narrower, custom type of 
last that carried a long shank, plenty 
of toe room, a slight spring to the 
fore part, and a snug fitting shank. 
This shoe proved a ready seller in 
the better grades; in many instances 
orders were placed for the same last 
in high shoes, thus assuring the 
factory and retail merchant that 
‘additional pairage’ we have done so 
much talking about. 

“Summing up the situation, I be- 
lieve that there is an open field for 
the retail merchant, in fine fitting, 
calf or kid ‘style’ shoes, high and 
low, along sightly lines that will give 
comfort and satisfaction to the dis- 
criminating wearer. How many re- 
tail merchants will avail themselves 
of this opportunity?” 
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N Oct. 21, twenty of the life-long 

friends of Josiah F. Knowles, 
dean of shoe merchandising in New 
England, if not in America, gave him 
a banquet of honor at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Thomas S. Childs of Holyoke, Mass., 
closest friend to the honored guest, 
served as toastmaster, and Arthur D. 
Anderson, editor of the BooT AND 
SHOE RECORDER, presented the veteran 
shoe man with a diploma from the 
business school of experience which 
read, “Josiah F. Knowles, having com- 
pleted with honor a continuous course 
of sixty years in the shoe business, is 
hereby presented with this diploma 
by his associates in the craft. Long 
may he continue to live amongst us. 
Given at Boston, Oct. 21, 1925.” It 
was signed by those participating in 
the celebration, everyone of whom ex- 
pressed their sentiments. 
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Sidelights on Josiah F. Knowles 


Here are some of the sidelights on the life and 
accomplishments of this remarkable man: 


Not an enemy in the world. 

Had a pretty rough life as a kid, and yet is one 
of the kindest men. Went to sea, but never uses 
profanity. 

A wonderful living example of honesty is the best 
policy. Never stepped on the other man to boost 
himself. Always considerate of the 


other man. 

Is very religious, without going to 
church. Lives his every day life the 
best he knows how. 

Is as regular as the clock in his hab- 
its. At store at 8.00 a. m., leaves at 
11.30 to the second; back at 12.45; then 
to the club at 3.00 p. m. 

Chief joy is planning to go to Cali- 
fornia and landing in Boston. Rather 
go to the Adams House than the finest 
hotel anywhere, because his old friends 
are there. 

Was a financial man at heart who 
was miscast as a traveling man. Pulled 
off some fine bits of financial strategy 
during his credit career. 


Likes to read Joe Lincoln and Saba- 
tini for the stirring tales of life they 
contain. 

Was second president of the Cape 
Cod Traveling Men’s Association. 

Was secretary and treasurer of the 
Associated Shoe Company, until the 
headquarters moved to Boston. 

Has an original way of taking vaca- 
tions, instead of the regular two 
weeks, he quits at 2.30 each afternoon 
to take in a ball game. There was no 
fan in the country more excited than 
he was when Cuyler socked the two 
bagger that gave Pittsburgh the cham- 
pionship. Radio in the men’s depart- 
ment kept him posted on the Series. 


He met business changes as they 
came, keeping abreast of the times all 
the while. 

Many times during his career it 
seemed that the only way to meet 
changing conditions was to sell shoes 
at lower prices, but by steadfastly 
keeping to the high grade lines that 
made the reputation of the house, he 
won out. This policy has always been 
religiously adhered to: buy the best 
from few houses, and stand by those 
manufacturers, giving them enough 
business to make the account profitable. 

Every time opportunity knocked Mr. 
Knowles was home, heard it and imme- 
diately responded. 
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I’ve Made Money in the Shoe Business, But Best of All 
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I Have Made Many Friends 


An Interview by the Recorder Field Editor with 


something of my life. Well 
I was born down on Cape 
Cod, Mass., in 1845.” 

“Very far down on the Cape, 
Mr. Knowles?” 

“Say, if I had been born a hun- 
dred yards farther north I would 
have been a fish.” 

After that the interviewer kept 
quiet, while he listened to Josiah 
F. Knowles, New England’s grand 
old shoe man, spin his yarn— 

At the age of twelve, in the 
summer of 1857, I sailed on the 
schooner Fremount, on a cod. fish 
voyage as cabin boy. My wages 
were eight dollars per month, and 
found, and my environments were 
so limited aboard the vessel that 
they could always find me, espe- 
cially at meal time. The hours of 
labor were from 4 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
That was before the eight hour 
law was in force. 

As the voyage was disastrous on 
account of the scarcity of fish, the 
officers fell in debt $300 each, so 
I had the laugh on them. We were 
shipwrecked and given up as lost 
one week before we arrived home, 
but as they say a “bad penny al- 
ways returns,” we followed out the 
same conditions. 

Of course, my father collected 
my wages as he had a legitimate 
right to do, and I went looking for 
old junk to sell in order to get 
some Thanksgiving money. 

The sea life lasted until I was 
twenty years old. Then in 1865 I 
went to work for Albert Sweetser 
in Provincetown, Mass., at a salary 
of $3 a week. There was a joker 
in the salary deal, for it was stipu- 
lated “if I was worth it.” Mr. 
Sweetser had a shoe store and like 
all country stores in those days, 
made the greater part of his living 
on the cobbler’s bench, rather than 
selling shoes. I almost said fitting 
shoes, for in those days size and 
style did not enter into the buying 
transaction as did price. My job 
was to keep the store part clean 
and wait on the trade. 

This was my beginning with St. 


“G; you want me to tell you 


Josiah F. Knowles 


HIS story was told in Mr. 

Knowles’ unaffected, mag- 
netic manner. The real pity 
is that the printed word is un- 
able to transmit the wonder- 
ful personality and downright 
kindly charm of the man him- 
self. The cardinal virtues of 
unquestioned integrity, 
straight thinking, loyalty to 
all that is good and true, 
mingled with the courtliness 
of the old school, go to make 
Josiah F. Knowles one of the 
best liked and most respected 
men in the shoe trade. 





Crispin. Some four months later 
Mr. Sweetser told me he was going 
to Boston. There were no trains 
then, so the trip was made by 
water, usually taking a week to 
complete. The day before he was 
due back, a seaman brought in a 
pair of boots to be tapped, and of 
course he was in a hurry. I told 
him that if he would pay for the 
stock that I would not charge him 
for the labor, provided he would 
not kick about the workmanship. 

Mr. Sweetser came home before 
the customer called for the job, and 
was dumbfounded at the work I 
had done. The next day I started 
cobbling regular. Soon after I had 
a pair of lasts made in Boston, 
then with a pair of uppers that 
Henry Arthur of New York fur- 
nished, made myself a pair of 
boots. The first pair were wonders. 
The welts were not skived, so they 
opened up like a hungry alligator. 
The niceties of making came with 
practice. 

In those days it was quite a 
thing for the good wives to take a 
piece of canvas, fashioning wonder- 
ful and fearful designs. “Cruell 
work,” I believe it was called, but 
cruel would be a better word. Then 
the cobblers would make these into 
slippers for the husband’s Christ- 
mas present. A charge of $2 was 
made for putting on the soles, but 


we put on real pegged soles that 
would wear in those days. 

After spending six years with 
Mr. Sweetser he decided to live in 
Brockton, so a young sea captain 
by the name of Rich and myself 
bought him out. This partnership 
lasted until the opportunity came 
to me to be buyer for E. L. Dyer 
in Northampton. The only day in 
the sixty years that I have worked, 
that I did not draw a day’s pay, 
was when I journeyed from Prov- 
incetown to Northampton. 

After a while there Mr. Lincoln 
of Batchelder and Lincoln pre- 
vailed on me to travel for him down 
Cape Cod. I got in Boston at 2 
o’clock one afternoon and found that 
he expected me to take the 4 o’clock 
Cape train, so off I went to Prov- 
incetown. Frank Smith looked the 
line over, but would not give me 
an order because my prices were 
too high. In sending me out, Mr. 
Lincoln had marked his cost of the 
shoes in code, telling me to get 
what I thought was fair. It was 
quite a lucky thing that Frank was 
a good friend of mine as I was 
able, through him, to get a com- 
prehensive line on what the prices 
should be. 

Here is one good joke on the 
Terhune family that Everit B. will 
appreciate. There was one cus- 
tomer of mine who would buy any- 
thing, singles, worn or damaged 
shoes, so long as they were cheap. 
Everit’s grandfather was then 
manufacturing shoes at Sandwich, 
and told me he had about twenty 
odd, single shoes, that he wanted 
to dispose of as he could not find 
the mates. This customer bought 
them for $2 a pair. A few months 
later D. J. Terhune said he had 
another lot that he couldn’t mate, 
and would I find out if this same 
man would buy them. The joke is, 
this, these shoes were salesman’s 
samples, and the second lot mated 
up the first. 

“This traveling job lasted for 
twenty-one years, but I was only on 
the road three days a week—the 
other three days being spent in my 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 86] 
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Left—The French Bootery in Holly- 


wood, Cal. 


Below—The Los Angeles store oper- 
ated by two former Wolfelt men 





Non-Commercial 


Aspect In 
Shoe Shops 


HERE seems to be a tendency 
among mercl.ants dealing in 
footwear for the high-class 
trade to eliminate, as far as may 


be, the commercial aspect in their 


establishments. Particularly does 
this movement seem to find expres- 
sion in shops catering to women. 

The attractive shop at 2306 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
is an interesting example. It can 
readily be observed, by glancing at 
the picture of the store shown here- 
with, that its atmosphere savors 
more of the salon than the old-time 
shoe shop. The walls are done in a 
soft gold, overlaid with a lacy lat- 
tice effect, and there are panels of 
black and hand-painted sections with 
a climbing arbor effect in soft pastel 
shades to harmonize with the fur- 
niture, which is done in black and 
gold with tapestry upholstering in a 
flowered design. 

Wrought iron railings around the 
mezzanine floor and at the back of 
the window allow plenty of genuine 
daylight to penetrate, giving the 
walls a pleasing daytime glow. 
Drapes of blue and taupe carry the 
harmonious color arrangement, with 
one large gold-fringed black drape 
thrown over the mezzanine railing. 


Mirrors in antique gold frames al- 
low the fair patrons—for this is a 
shop for women, of course—to have a 
good view of their prospective pur- 
chases. 

As for the stock, that is carried 
in the rear of the shop and out of 
the patrons’ view. It will be noted 
that the furniture is artistically ar- 
ranged in pleasing fashion, and that 
the foot-rest shown in the fore- 
ground is by no means the least 
attractive detail. 

Of the personnel of this store, M. 
E. Leighton is president, he having 
been formerly connected with the 
C. H. Wolfelt Co., the Wetherby- 
Kayser Co. and the Wolfelt New 
York studio. The vice-president is 
J. P. Smoot, also at one time con- 
nected with the Wolfelt Co. 


HE upper picture shows the 

French Bootery, which is situ- 
ated at 6916 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, and is an establishment 
which is well worthy of study. The 
room where customers are looked 
after is quite free from any mercan- 
tile suggestion—no shelves, no coun- 
ters, no desks. But please take note of 
the comfortable davenport, the big 
mirrors, the French gray carpet -un- 


derfoot and the walls with the hints 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics in colors. 
Also observe the high panels in 
blue and gray, checked drapes and 
the russet red pilasters! And, as a 
final and up-to-date touch indeed, 
there is a visiting and smoking room 
connected by an arched door on 
either side of the fireplace with the 
main salesroom. As this is another 
house dealing in ladies’ footwear, the 
installation of a smoking room cer- 
tainly lends a piquant touch. This 
apartment is done in black and 
orange, with teakwood furnishing, 
and the lighting is soft. 


rU.HE Edwin Clapp shoe shop, 

opened in Los Angeles by De 
Witt C. Davis at 610 Hill Street, is 
likewise worthy of notice. The sales- 
room is spacious, finished in dark 
mahogany, carpeted with gray plush 
and furnished with large, finely up- 
holstered armchairs. The chairs 
are individual, adapted to a draw- 
ing room, and in keeping are the 
fitting stools, upholstered in rich 
gray velour. Specially built wall 
cases of mahogany stand only six 
feet from the floor, and shoes which 
are beyond arm’s reach may be han- 
dled conveniently with a box holder. 
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The Ghost Walks on Hallowe’ en. 


You will-be lycky for ever afterwards if you read the editorial 
om features of the October 31st issue 







The National Styles Conference 


The leading stylists in shoes, leathers and materials look ahead a full six months. The 
style report complete as prepared by the National Shoe Retailers Association, the Na- 
tional Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association and the Tanners’ Council, in alliance 
with fabric, garment and color authorities. 


The Clerk Stands Erect 


Is the shoe clerk always to have a hump on his back from sitting on a three-legged stool? 
Can we change his posture, making him a better salesman and giving the customer the 
idea that he is far more professional? 


The Last Word in Orthopedics 


No store can afford to continue without at least one line of orthopedic shoes in it. 
cover the subject complete in this issue. 


Localizing Foot Trouble 


Finding precisely the spot that is ailing and prescribing for it—by an eminent ortho- 


pedist. 
Seeking the Motives 


That make people buy shoes, by O. K. Johnson of Rochester, N. Y., who condenses the 
experience of many years of studying the impulses and desires of people who buy shoes. 


Does the Jobber Perform a Definite Service 


By Albert W. Frey, Assistant Professor of Marketing of the Amos Tuck Schoo] of Ad- 
ministration and Finance of Dartmouth College. Second in the series on Distribution. 
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New Methods id, Famous Lasts 
Is the shoe clerk always gills ice yi Philadelphia Athletics 
it > ehe7 pr! The 9-D’s of a 36 pair lot 









Site some o yr , 


The fellow who thought 
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pom Hoe 


the gun wasn’t loaded. 
A husband arguing with 
his wife. 
Just One More Round. 
The motorist who raced 
the train to the crossing. 
The fellow who rocked 
the boat. 
The horse we bet on. 
Last Rose of Summer. 
Nov. 11, 1918 
Last Night On the Back 


going to have a hump in 
his back from sitting on a 
three-legged stool design- 
ed by a milkman (or was 
it a horse-shoer?) A new 
store feature is found in 
the fitting platform which 
fills the entire center of 
the store, three feet above 
the floor. There are chairs 
on the platform and foot- 
= oe he me | Porch 
used in shoe shine estab- . : 
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ANY shoe merchants have 
M found that “the best possi- 

ble boot for the purpose to 
which it is to be put” brings in busi- 
ness to the store. In many cases the 
merchant does not need to start with 
a full stock of specialty boots, 
whether it is for use in the oil fields, 
ice fields, mining, creamery, struc- 
tural steel work, shipbuilding and 
any of the trades where a secure 
footing means accident, life or death. 
He starts this business in a small 
way. The important thing is to con- 
vince the workman that his health 
is worth something, and that the in- 
vestment of a $10 bill in a specialty 
shoe is preferable to wearing some 
cast-off shoe with a hole in the bot- 
tom. 

The shoe business is no longer a 
business of a shop with a standard 
stock of regular shoes run with the 
ordinary methods of keeping the 
store open and hoping that custom- 
ers will come in. The modern mer- 
chant is measuring his market and 
is finding a sale for specialties by 
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Every Job— 
lts Proper 


visiting industrial plants and seeing 
precisely the right kind of a shoe for 
the job. 

Many merchants are of the opin- 
ion that the work-shoe business has 
disappeared. It is true that the old 
standard screw and pegged work 
shoe, the ugly brogan, has no place 
in the scheme of things. Men want 
shoes to look the part. They want 
lines and designs that have smart- 
ness as well as utility. 


MAN working in the lumber 
woods pays as much as $20 for 
the right pair of boots; the man 
working in the oil fields wants to look 
the part of an oil man and wears the 
shoe that is typical to that job. It 
has always been said that you can 
tell a policeman by the shape of his 
shoes, but the real answer is he has 
to have a shoe that will support a 
heavy load when that same pound- 
age covers the beat many hours a 
day. 
The making of specialty shoes, 
such as shoes for the logger, the ice 


Shoe 


man, sportsman and pac worker, is 
not limited to any one section of the 
country. There are factories on the 
Pacific Coast as well as the Atlantic 
Coast and in the central states that 
specialize on footwear for the pur- 
pose. 


46 VERY job its proper shoe— 

4 select the best possible shoe 
for the purpose for which it is to be 
used.” This headline, precisely as it 
is written, was made the keynote of 
a business founded almost fifty years 
ago. 

The man who made this slogan 
was pioneer in the making of Range- 
ley moccasins and Bass shoes at 
Wilton, Me. The passing of George 
H. Bass on what was virtually the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the concern that bore his name 
(story of which appeared in last 
week’s issue), emphasizes the fact 
that a successful business is possible 
by building shoes suitable to the duty 
to which they are to be put. 

Mr. Bass had a vision of a special 
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Select the Best Possible Shoe 
for the Purpose for Which 
It Is to Be Used 


business to which he and his con- 
cern could devote their efforts. He 
saw that river drivers, woodsmen, 
trappers, sportsmen, needed a shoe 
of a peculiar sort. As the saying 
was: “They must have shoes that 
will stand to be soaked all day and 
steamed all night,” so they started 
making moccasins, particularly for 
the job and purpose for which they 
were to be used. The man cutting 
ice, or the man driving logs on the 
swift-running streams, needs a leg 
or short boot to meet special require- 
ments. 


IVER drivers must have shoes 
with calked soles, and the calks 
must hold under all conditions, for 
the life of the driver often depends 
upon his calks. The leather, both 
upper and sole, must be the best, for 
the driver “soaks his shoes all day 
and steams them all night.” To driv- 
ing shoes were added shoes for tim- 
ber cruisers, guides and sportsmen. 
The old leg boots have long since 
disappeared. In their place we see 
high-cut lace boots with wing tips 
for oil-field workers, solid shoes for 
farmers. Icemen’s shoes with long 
calks. Skiing boots with straight 
soles and concave heels, and shoes for 
working men looking for comfort and 
long wear. 

In the “specialized” shoe classifi- 
cation there are two score and one 
varieties. One of the big sellers is 
the fishermen’s boot. Fishermen 
have very definite footwear require- 
ments. They must have what they 
want, when they want it, or abandon 
their vocations. For a fisherman to 
attempt to go out on “the briny” 


without a pair of regulation - boots 
would “excommunicate” him from 
the craft. 

And so, the large fishing com- 
panies, employing thousands of men, 
buy fishermen’s boots in big quan- 
tities and then resell them to their 
employees, or, in some cases, supply 
them, free of charge. Independent 
fishermen, those operating on their 
own account, the type that one sees 
at the famous Gloucester, Mass., port 
or the Boston wharves, buy fisher- 
men’s boots, just like those the big 
corporations buy for their men. For 
fishermen’s needs shoe wise have 
long ago been interpreted. 


ND so fishermen’s boots must be 
made on a straight last, which 
enables quick kicking off and easy 
putting on—perhaps in the dim gray 
of a morning or the darkness of a 
foggy night. These boots are shaped 
so that they can be worn on either 
foot. The upper leg of the boot is 
constructed in such a fashion that it 
does not chafe, is held firmly in posi- 
tion, and steers clear of all sagging. 
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Black is the color preferred, and 
there must be enough room and yet 
a good fit at the ankle. If the boots do 
not fit, the fishermen will not wear 
them. They are a “fussy” lot when 
it comes to footwear. And as these 
men live and ofttimes die with their 
boots on, all the skill of the rubber- 
shoe manufacturer’s art has been 
employed to meet their demands. 


HERE is a good business for the 

retail shoe merchant on fisher- 
men’s boots. That the store carries 
them, and that they have practical 
and particular qualities should be 
made known, through newspaper ad 
and windows, to the public. 

A shoe man had occasion to visit 
an ice house, and in the course of 
conversation learned that four of 
the men were laid up and were re- 
ceiving payment under the Employ- 
er’s Liability Act. because they had 
slipped on the ice in the ice house 
and were injured and incapable of 
work. 

He visited the owner of the ice 
house and suggested a plan to him. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 86] 
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The N egro As ; | 


HE Southern negro is in -a 
| class by himself. In the South, 
the negro population is very 
large. In fact, in many places it is 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the white 
race. However, considering the 
large numbers, the South’s social 
and business problem in this direc- 
tion has been very well worked out, 
so that if there is any part of the 
world where the negro is satisfied to 
live it is in “Dixieland.” 

It is true that many thousands of 
negroes have left the South for the 
North, through inducements of in- 
creased pay and shorter hours of 
labor, but after a little while spent 
in northern lands the most of them 
. return to their old homes, where 
warm weather prevails. This re- 
turn usually takes place when the 
snow begins to fly, for the negro is 
very fond of the sun; it is very dif- 
ficult’ for him to become acclimated 
to the cold and freezing tempera- 
tures of the North. Many a time have 
I seen the negroes directly after a 
freeze (which we have in many parts 
of the South) with their feet bound 
up in yards of burlap, claiming that 
their feet had been frost bitten. 
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As Interpreted by a Southern 
Footwear Merchandiser 


As a customer, the negro will buy 
what he wants regardless of the 
cost. If it catches the eye, he is 
going to have it. The man is just 
as “reckless” in this direction as is 
the woman. This desire on their 
part is catered to in many stores 
through what is known as a “D. P.” 
purchase (due package purchase). 
When the negro comes into the store 
to make such a purchase, the first 
question asked by the man or woman 
will be, “Kin I pay on these?” The 
salesperson understands then that 
the due package purchase is “on.” 
The negro pays a certain percent- 
age of the price of the shoes and is 
given a receipt for same. This 
package is held for 30 or perhaps 
60 days. After that time, if the 
negro does not return to pay the 
balance, the shoes are returned to 
stock and in some cases the deposit 
money is lost by the customer. How- 
ever, in many cases where deposits 
have been made and the purchase re- 
pudiated at the end of 30 days, the 
store has willingly refunded the 
amount of the original deposit. 

Negroes like felt slippers. Re- 
gardless of weather conditions, they 


will stand all day beside a red hot 
stove, their feet incased in a pair 
of fur trimmed Juliets. It is not-an 
uncommon sight to see them using a 
padded sole, ribbon trimmed felt 
slipper of the brightest color (the 
brighter the better) for street wear. 
In fact, I have known them to come 
into the shoe store, take off a pair 
of size 6 shoes when their feet meas- 
ured 8, heave a sigh of relief, hand 
the size 6 to the salesman and say, 
“Wrap them things up.” 

When the negro comes into the 
shoe store and calls, say, for a num- 
ber 6 shoe, and then after a most 
desperate effort to get it on finds it 
impossible, he or she will look up to 
the salesman and say, “This here is 
too low in the instep.” The clerk 
then knows immediately that it is a 
number 8 that is needed. The right 
size is given to the customer, who 
puts it on and, finding that it fits, 
says, “Yes, that size is higher in in- 
step and fits.” The clerk must never 
tell that it was a larger size, for that 
would kill the sale at once. ‘ 

The negro is a very clever judge 
of merchandise, for when an un- 
usual sale is on he never fails to 
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show up, and men and women are 
“some scrappers” in their efforts to 
get to the bargain tables first. 

It is amusing to hear the names 
that some of the negroes give to 
different merchandise. For’ in- 
stance, they sometimes call bluchers 
“the coat and vest style.” Clocked 
stockings have been referred to by a 
colored woman as “a pair of stock- 
ings with the timepiece on them.” 

They are very keen as to the new 
things. I have never seen anything 
which they enjoyed so much as they 
did “the Red Sheiks,” as they called 
the Hollywood sandals. These “Red 
Sheiks” were the joy of their lives 
—they paid the top notch price for 
them very willingly. 

A visitor from England once com- 
mented upon American social life in 
this fashion: 

“T have met many of your wealthy 
and many of your poor people, but 
they all seem to belong to the work- 
ing class. Have you no leisure 
class?” Whereupon his alert South- 
ern host replied, “Have you met our 
colored population?” 


N the offices of some 

122 manufacturers 
there appears a parch- 
ment certificate similar 
to the one here shown, 
indicating that that man- 
ufacturer is one of the 
sponsors of the National 
Shoe Convention to be “— 
held in Chicago, Jan. 7, ‘: 
8 and 9, 1926. 

The ambitions of 
George M. Spangler, 
manager of the Chicago 
convention, is to have at 
least 300 exhibitors. 
Every merchant who vis- 
its a factory headquar- 
ters and sees this parch- 
ment on display is asked 
to express his apprecia- 
tion then and there. 

The National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Convention each 
year is the big gathering 
place of all the crafts, 
and the plans laid for 
the Chicago convention 
are well under way. A 
mammoth banquet will 
wind up the show on Sat- 
urday night and the new 
Sherman Hotel has been 





It may be truly said that the. 


negro population of the South ad- 
mirably answers to the appellation 
“leisure class.” They do not feel 
responsibility. If they like an arti- 
cle and have the money, it makes no 
difference whether they really need 
that money for rent or food; they 
will buy that merchandise, even if it 
takes their last cent. A job means 
nothing to them unless as a means 
to get money to at once spend for 
pleasure or something that they con- 
sider a luxury—it may be candy, or 
cake, or a pair of expensive novelty 
shoes. When a negro loses one job 
he is quite certain that he can get 
another when he wants it, but if he 
does not want it it does not worry 
him. 

The fact that negroes are such 
free spenders on novelty shoes has 
brought to those stores located in the 
typically negro districts, and cater- 
ing especially to their requirements, 
a very profitable business. 

The French style of vamp—short 
vamp—suits their feet very well. 
The long vamp with narrow toe 
never fitted the negroes’ foot, but 
the broad toe, a low heel and the 
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shorter vamp measures up to the 
correct requirements. The plain 
opera pump is very popular with the 
women folks—they liked the step 
shoes when they first made their ap- 
pearance—in fact, they want just 
the same styles as do the white 
folks. The women are more quick 
to adopt the new styles than the 
men; the latter still like the swing 
last, with the very high toes. 

It must be remembered that while 
the negro has his peculiarities, yet 
he is progressing. Not so fast in 
the South, by any means, as in the 
North, but the southern negro has 
had a great handicap by both hered- 
ity and environment—the former, as 
an eminent doctor of philosophy 
once said, “The strongest of all 
known forces.” Yet our schools and 
religious institutions have had a 
wonderful influence for good upon 
these “Children of Ethiopia.” These 
influences have benefited them finan- 
cially. These influences have bene- 
fited the shoe merehants. Many 
negroes have charge accounts in the 
different stores and are good paying 
accounts, 





asked to prepare places 
for 2000 diners. A mam- 
moth style show will be 
the Friday night feature, 
and the entire conven- 
tion will be on the forum 
plan so that every mer- 
chant may have a voice 
in national affairs. 





Association Work an In- 
vestment 


By E. D. Gildersleeve, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“I want to say that 
everyone who has in- 
vested money in the 
work and in the service 
of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association has 
received double benefits 
for the amount invested, 
and to any here who have 
not yet joined the asso- 
ciation, let me say to 
you that you cannot pos- 
sibly make any investment 
that will pay you such in- 
terest or dividend as when 
it is invested in the Na- 
tional Association.” 


rN 
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Jhe Jdeal Calf Leather 


Mr. Abe Tober, General 
Manager and Buyer, Tober- 
Saifer Shoe ©o., St. Louis, 
Mo, 





HOES made of Kaffor Kid, either in whole or with trimmings, have a style 
value that increases their selling appeal. 


The fine grain texture of Kaffor Kid and its kinship in characteristics to Kid 
or Kangaroo, make it “the ideal calf leather” for use in finely finished welt, 
McKay and turn footwear for women. 


Shoes that move rapidly from your shelves give you faster turnover, therefore 
better profits. 


Sell Kaffor Kid Shoes to your discriminating customers with utmost assurance 
that they will get all of the desirable features of comfort, style and sturdy wear. 


Leading manufacturers are showing samples made of Kaffor Kid in the season’s 
best styles. Ask for them or specify Kaffor Kid in your orders. 


The “Story of Leather” is free for the asking. Write for it. 


| Nationally 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boor anv SuHor Recorper 
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~|~a Style Factor 














ORIGINAL CREATIONS IN 


NOVELTY FOOTWEAR 
WOMENS NOVELTY FOOTWEAR 


In STOCK 






Seorlouwy september, 18, 1925. 


The Ohio Leather Co., 
Girard, Ohio. 






Gentlemen: 


The writer who buys all the women's 
shoes for the Tober-Saifer Shoe Co. as well as 
in many instances creates our own styles, in 









en sr ‘“Nannette,”" the past three years, has made up combinations 
a sap, Neut-out as of every kind of leather such as satin with ooze 
illustrated. te chrome trim also patent trim, as well as patent with 
—— ooze trim and also kid trim. 

CG 


This past season we have had our shoes 








WEES coccccccescceces . 
Made for Tober-Saifer Shoe 

: Ww: » made and trimmed mainly with Kaffor Kid, and find 
Gorevits- McNamara ‘Co. Hav. that the trade is Poy Ok Ehese shoes and moving 
erhill, Mass. them rapidly from eir shelves. 


The main thing in the novelty shoe 
business today is shoes that sell quickly, there- 
fore we can recommend your Kaffor Kid leather 
highly to any manufacturer or jobber. 


We can assure you we expect to have all 
the factories who make shoes for us use Kaffor Kid 
in all of our trimmed shoes that we will place this 


Fall. 





Respectfully 
TOBER- 
P 





LEATHER COMPANY 
GIRARD <QOHIO 


Endorsed 


- 
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“1 Like to Trade at---s”’ 





FrrLLA 


i 








"s ” 


“T like to trade at you hear women say. “They 
never tell me, ‘We're just out.’ They never send me racing around 
the town to find what I want.” 

A reputation like that is worth thousands of dollars to the retail 
merchant, and it can only be earned in the shoe business by careful 
attention to stocks, sizing in frequently, and buying well ahead of 
the “peak” of the selling season. 

Delays in sizing in, and neglect in keeping up good color and 
style assortments mean dissatisfied customers, and a very loose 
hold on your trade. 

Depleted slipper stocks are bad shoe retailing at any time. Just 
now, with the fall season opening and the holiday season just 
ahead, there’s real danger of lost profits through delay. 

One of the shrewdest retailing plans we know is to order an at- 
tractive holiday stock very early and anticipate the usual display 
date by several weeks. Then you will have a nice little holiday 
business already tucked away long before the race for the Christ- 
mas trade really begins. 

Every indication points to a big fall and holiday business— 
being ready for it is half the battle. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE Co. 
General Office 


DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES: 


1o East 43rd Street 10 High Street 189 West Madison Street 
New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, I 


Daniel Ereen 


~~ ws 
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“Janners of the Schmidt Calf Leathers 
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vari £.. hm idt & Co. inc 
_ “Tanners. of the Schmidt Calf Leathers 
i Detroit, Mich.~ Boston, Mass. 
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Sales at Retail Show Increase 
As Cold Snap Comes 


Men’s Trade in Much Better Shape— 


NEW YORK 
Higher Priced Shoes More Active 


While warmer weather 
early part of last week tended to 
slow down retail shoe buying here, 
most retail shoe merchants assert 
that business is still much ahead 
of what it was at this time a year 
ago. Optimism is still the order 
of the day, and while general busi- 
ness is not sharing the enthusiasm 
of the stock market, pessimistic 
feelings are conspicuously absent. 

With the style and price situa- 
tion fairly well stabilized, mer- 
chants have little to worry about in 
the present situation. Employment 
in New York is gaining steadily and 
is around eight per cent above last 
year at this time. 

The Fifth Avenue and other 
high-priced stores are feeling the 
increased activity in the stock mar- 
ket. When the stock market is ac- 
tive and buoyant, spending in the 
stores that cater to the luxury lov- 
ing classes shows an immediate 
tendency to increase. One definite 


in the 


reflection of this is the fact that 
the more expensive stores are ad- 
vertising their prices more fre- 
quently than formerly. . Almost 
every paper contains at least two 
or three advertisements of women’s 
shoes selling above $20 a pair, and 
advertisements of shoes retailing 
at $16 and $18 a pair are common- 
place. This is in sharp contrast to 
the advertisements of the last few 
years. 

The oxford type for women is 
rapidly forging to the front in 
popularity here. Cammeyer is 
showing an interesting two-button 
oxford style with a front cut-out 
in suede and in a combination of 
suede quarter and patent vamp. 
The oxford style seems to be bring- 
ing back the combination shoes 
rather strongly. Shoecraft also is 
showing an oxford style with side 
goring and small scroll work in 
overlays. The combination idea 
also is worked in this shoe, the 
vamp of one being of patent with 
a dull kid quarter while another 
model is shown of a tan calf and 


copper brown- suede combination. 
Plain. pumps, D’orsays, strapped 
models and small-tongued pumps 
are still good sellers. Merchants 
assert that women as a rule are 
now turning to slightly more fancy 
shoes. While cut-outs are not 
wanted to any great extent, women 
are taking kindly to overlays and 
underlays, not only in contrasting 
colors or materials, but in materials 
of the same shade. 


CHICAGO 


Snow Brings Demand for Women’s 
Oxfords 


The first snow of the season fell 
in Chicago last week and with it 
came the real call for heavier foot- 
wear in both men’s and ladies’ lines. 
Almost overnight—and it was just 
that — the demand for heavier 
broguey oxfords and higher cut 
shoes was apparent and even 
though the sun came out to dry up 
the sleet and slush the next morn- 
ing, the tendency was established. 
There still is—and probably will 


Shepard’s shoe department in Boston recently put added emphasis to the vogue of brown through a brown 
kid shoe window. Autumn foliage adorned the brown kid background draperies. Colonial gore pumps, and 
straps in shades of chestnut, blond, russet and cranberry gave a good “lead” to the inside store trim and 


merchandise. 


Business was substantially increased as a result 
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THE MOST COMPLETE “IN STOCK" LINE OF MISSES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ TURNS CARRIED BY ANY MANUFACTURER 








These Little Tretco First Steps are wonderful 
sellers. So much more wear! Imagine how 
an 8-iron sole—so seldom found in the aver- 
age First Step—will wear. At the edge, 
beveled to give it that light, trim appearance. 


a fF A. 
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First Steps First Steps 
609 Champaigne Kid, plain toe, lace, 608 Patent Fox, button, White Kid Top, | to 5 $1.40 First Steps 

1 to 5 - - $1.40 617 Same, Black Mat. Top ° ° . $1.25 616 Champaigne Kid, button, ! to 5$ 1.40 
610 Same in White Kid - $1.40 619 Same, Champaigne Kid Top - ° $1.40 607 Same in White Kid - - - $1.40 


OST CHILDREN are born in Winter ..... Last year’s 
crop will soon be toddling. Have you ever examined 
Little Tretco ‘‘First Steps’’? Our‘ Fat Baby’’ Turns? 

Or ‘‘Weak Ankle’’? Write TODAY for samples you’ re 
interested in. AND, examine the superior thickness 
of the soles at the wearing points. Note how you get 
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both exceptional wear and that light, trim appearance 

that so pleases Mothers. Made right in our own plant, 
Complete Catalog of . ° ° 
Misses’ - Children’s they are winners. Sales prove it—you can see it! 


and Infants’ Turns 
gladly sent 


"=a ‘Tretco Shoes 


MISSES’, CHILDREN’S and INFANTS’ TURNS 


te Robt. E. Tubman Co. 


Baltimore - Established 1906 


NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS: 
Carrying a Complete Stock of all TRETCO Numbers 
WM.KELLERS SHOE COMPANY Inc., 198 Church Street, New York City 
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a 


Special Grade—Weak Ankle 
(right) 
Very popular, b ive, not acrutch. 
No leather lining to bind The 4 whalebone stays 
are interchangeable betv 6 slots, permitting 
comfort and variation ding to diti 
A most profitable number. 


690 Tan Kid, tip, lace, spring heel, 3 to 8 $1.85 

692 Same in Black Kid - - - $1.85 

Pivat Steps 684 Tan Calf, plain toe, lace,3 to 8 - $1.95 

615 Tan Calf, button, | to 5 - $l. : Infants, in Weak Ankle, no heel, in Tan Kid or 
Same in Brown or Black Kid - - Black Kid, plain toe, | to 5 . ». Ola 


Special Fat Baby — First Step In TanCalf' - - - $1.65 
603 Tan Kid button, | to 5 3 s “Weak ankle” are aloo popularin 834 to11$2.50 
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continue to be—a steady and heavy 
demand for blacks in patent and 
satin—and some calf. Gunmetal 
kids and calf too have been more 
lively in the past two weeks than 
at any other time in the season. 

The darker tans in the cocoa 
brown and chocolate shades are 
taking considerable of the interest 
of the buyers too and blonde kids 
and satins have been selling with 
consistency if not with any 
great volume. 

Mandel Brothers have an 
especially beautiful display 
of Goldstein footwear in 
which the darker shades 
have the feature. There is 
one dainty gored oxford with 
a very high throat in brown 
and black suede with a 
slashed effect for goring— 
and having three slashes for 
the elastic right over the in- 
step. The slash is in the 
shape of a half crescent and 
extends obliquely away from 
the top. 

There is a blonde satin 
pump with a dainty gold 
leather trim all around the 
top and extending down on 
the quarter of the -shoe and 
black satin pumps with trim- 
mings of both gold and silver 
leathers. Patent and gold is 
also used in pump combina- 
tion with the gold leather be- 
ing used around the entire 
top of the shoe. They are 
also showing a mottled gold 
brocade, trimmed with both 
gold and silver, and one gold 
velour with gold leather 
trimming. The balance of 
the window is devoted most- 
ly to some _ exceptionally 
dainty cocoa brown kid strap 
models with narrow straps 
that loop across one another 
over the instep. 

Stevens is showing one 
model in a black satin pump 
with gold heel and a brown 
leather and gold leather 
strap lacing together that is un- 
usually effective for striking con- 
trast. The tendency toward gold 
and silver leaf and jewelled orna- 
ments is also shown in the window 
of Hanan and Son, where jewelled 
heels are showing with black stain 
and gold and silver trimmings. The 
darker tans undoubtedly are com- 
ing into favor for street wear and 
at least three quarters of the tans 
shown now border on the red or 
the cocoa brown in tone. 

The O and G Costume Bootery, 
on Madison Street, East, is show- 
ing black patents in gold tritfmting 


business. 
new case was one of the improvements. 
window fixtures by the Hugh Lyons & Co. are 
helping to make this attractive window sell more 
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effects and some lavender and blue 
kids in combination with the gold 
leather. The same store is also 
showing some pump models in both 
leather and satin in the bright pur- 
ple or pansy shades that are at- 
tractive—even if not popular at the 
present time. The interlaced 
leather effect that was so popular 
and used as trimming and in the 
Deauville ‘sandals is shown at the 


The Weil Shoe Co. of Toledo has just completed 


several improvements to its store interior. 
Weil promised Manager Logan L. Clark a new 
hosiery case if Clark would double his hosiery 
It is needless to state that a handsome 


shoes. 


71 


fairly active though the volume is 
yet to come. 


MILWAUKEE 
Men’s Shoes Moving Better 


The cold snap which followed 
the beginning of October has had 
a very favorable effect on the she> 
business in local stores, as it has 
apparently brought people on the 
streets in search of apparel 
of all kinds. Although prac- 
tically the same styles are 
active that were moving 
earlier in the season, the de- 
mand has been heavier. Pat- 
ents hold their lead in prac- 
tically every store, while 
other popular, but less active 
materials, include dull leath- 
er, satins, suedes and some 
tans. 

“Black is the biggest bet 
this fall,” stated J. A. Schu- 
macher. “Patents have been 
especially active and dull 
leather is’ alsa very good. 
Both plain and buckle pumps 
have been very popular, and 
we have been selling a num- 
ber of separate buckles, 
mostly cut steel. In less 
expensive shoes, wider toes 
are still good, but higher 
priced styles tend to a nar- 
rower last.” 

“Our business is now go- 
ing ahead of last year,” re- 
ported Robert Weaver at the 
Walk-Over shoe store. “Pat- 
ents are still the outstand- 
ing material, but we are also 
selling a number of suedes, 
particularly in such shades 
as field mouse, gray and tan. 
We have also received a 
shipment of velvets which 
we expect will be very good.” 
Styles in suedes at this store 
are very similar to popular 
patterns in patent. They 
are principally pumps, cut 
low at the side and trimmed 


Mr. 


New 





O and G store in lavender and gold 
and blue and gold interlaced leather 
strips on pump models. The effect 
is rather dazzling and unique. 
They are showing another eve- 
ning slipper in a red and gold bro- 
caded leather effect that is start- 
ling.in its vividness. The pump 
models being most favored for 
these effects. The men’s stores are 
showing and selling a wealth of 
grained leather, broad-toed models 
in both black and tan with tans 
running three to one against the 


black. The men’s ‘tfade has been” 


with matching kid and a 
small buckle. 

“Our business is running about 
the same as last year,” said C. E. 
Collar, buyer of the shoe depart- 
ments at Gimbel Brothers. “Pat- 
ents in plain and buckle pumps 
are still leading the demand, while 
satins are second.” 

Mr. Collar has just received a 
new ‘style in patent called the 
Charleston, which he is planning to 
feature through the newspapers 
very soon. This is a plain pump 
cut down slightly at the side, with 
a narrow strap of patent running 
up over one side of the toe, aroutid 
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better satisfied 


“’ LASTICS 


The New Wea in‘Rubbers 


LASTICS are universal fitting 
rubbers—the flexible sole auto- 
matically conforming to the 
shape of the shoe—one pair fit- 
ting a wide variety of lasts. 


With Lastics, you can handle 
a rubber rush in half the time it 
takes with old style rubbers. 
Stocks are always clean — no 
odds and ends left over—no cus- 
tomers turned away. 


You always pick the right 
rubber — just one try-on—a 
pleased customer—and no 
soiled rubbers to put back into 
stock. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 








BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1896 


ERNE CS A LIOR TEI 
Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Pneumatic and Solid Tires - Rubber Specialties 
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A new fall window of the Lincoln Bootery, Milwaukee, Wis. The effect 

of the flowers and autumn leaves is heightened by the date. 

bulbs in the posts diffuse a pleasing light, not so much as to produce 
a glare but just enough to brighten up 
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must meet this competition with 
shoes at a price and newspaper ad- 
vertisements from leading stores 
featured shoes at $5. Today these 
cheap stores are a thing of the past 
in Rochester’s leading shoe stores 
and local merchants are of the opin- 
ion that meeting this price compe- 
tition is harmful rather than bene- 
ficial. As one leading merchant ex- 
presses it, “we don’t feel that we 
can give service on these cheap 
shoes, and as the success or failure 
of our business depends upon ser- 
vice we have decided to feature 
nothing under $7.50 and to put our 
main efforts on footwear from $9 to 
$12 a pair.” 


ST. LOUIS 
Big Up-Swing in Retail Trade 


Business pushed forward this 
week ending Saturday, Oct. 17, 
aided by cool weather which was 
the stimulant so long hoped for. 
Those who doubted that the weath- 
er might be a factor reversed their 


the heel and down to the opposite zations first came into Rochester judgment after the active trade. In 


side of the toe. A slide of leather local shoe merchants felt that they 


with a tiny buckle pulls the straps 
close across the instep when the 
pump is on the foot, greatly im- 
proving the fitting qualities of the 
shoe. Mr. Collar expects this to be 
a popular number during the com- 
ing weeks. 

To the weather is also attributed 
the increased activity in men’s 
shoes. The majority of stores still 
find light tans the most active 
shades, although Gimbel Brothers 
have noted a very good call for 
blacks during the past few weeks. 
In shoes retailing up to $10 or 
about that-figure, the wider toes are 
favored, but in higher priced num- 
bers narrower patterns show more 
activity. 


ROCHESTER 
Retail Business Improving 


Rochester merchants report a 
much better volume of business 
during the week ended Oct. 17. 
Blacks in patent and satins con- 
tinue to lead in sales. Straps are 
extremely popular, but the big de- 
mand now seems to have centered 
on opera pumps. Plain unadorned 
opera pumps are for the instant 
the most popular patterns and as a 
result local merchants have been 
able to sell all types of buckles to 
go with this type of footwear. An 
interesting development of the 
present season is the attitude of 
local merchants toward meeting 
the competition of $4 and $5 chain 
stores. When these chain organi- 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 93] 






































Sullivan & Co. of Providence keep their windows right in step with 
current events all the time. Recently a local theater featured a movie 
called “Cinderella,” which was a good cue to put in a good window of 
Cinderella shoe polish. Providence being the home town of Brown 
University, allows the “Brown Bear,” emblematic of the college, to be 
used in displays often. E. J. Goyette has the time of his young life 
thinking up novel effective ideas. This picture shows the bear on the 
left side, while on the right is a Rhode Island hen, the emblem of the 
R. I. College. Grouped around are photos of the star players. Note 
the etchings showing various scenes around the campus. Brown men 
are quite partial to Banister shoes, so Fred S. Fenner, president of 
the Sullivan Co., finds it advantageous to have undergraduates as his 
extra salesmen 
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mePrice $469 
Oxfords 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
On the floor—ALWAYS 


(Immediate Delivery) 
OXFORDS AND OTHER NUMBERS MADE TO ORDER 

Last Widths Sizes 
Ortho, Biu., Army Toe A-E 5-12 
Ortho, Blu., Army Tee A-E 5-12 
Broker, Blu., Navy Toe A-E 5-12 
Broker, Blu., Navy Toe A-E 5-12 
Broker, Blu., Navy Toe A-E 5-12 
Wall St., Bal, Straight Toe (Wallstreet) B-D 5-12 
Broker, Blu., Navy Toe A-E 5-12 
Broker, Blu., Navy Toe A-E 5-12 
Police Spec., Army Toe “ B-EE 5-14 

TERMS: 5%—15 Days; Net 30 Days. 


85 A COMPLETE LINE 
Men’s shoes, all colors, calf and kid. 
_ 


Young men’s shoes, staples, arch sup~- 
port, cushion sole and double sole shoes, 


Sho e ~ __ all one price. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anp SHoe Recorper 
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HE Nunn-Bush sales organiza- 

tion issues “Helpful Sales 

Suggestion Bulletins.” In a 
recent issue the question was asked: 
“Are you getting the most out of 
your job?” The argument then 
continues: “Are you making your 
job bigger and better? Are you 
getting out of it all that it offers in 
training and experience and growth? 
Your advancement lies with your- 
self, however, and the spirit you put 
into your work each day. If you 
attempt to dodge this fact you are 
only kicking progress on the shin. 
The time will come—and it comes 
to us all—when things will not 
go to suit you. This is the very time 
-you will need self-control. 

Just remember that any foolish 
person can let up, but the person 
who sticks and makes a success of 
his job—overcoming every obstacle 
to do so—is developing the quali- 
ties needed in men for the big 
positions. There are unpleasant 
occurrences in every job—there are 
obstacles to overcome by all who 
would rise above the work which a 
person can do with his hands with- 
out the use of his head. If you can 
control YOURSELF when you feel 
like letting up, you will soon control 
‘the conditions which made you want 
to quit.” 


Lane with Sawyer 


Jerome E. Lane, formerly with 
tthe Menzies Shoe Company, Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, is to represent 
the Sawyer Boot & Shoe Co., Free- 
por, Maine, in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Lane is very familiar with 
this particular territory; he has 


covered it for some time past, knows 
the trade thoroughly, and also the 
needs of their communities “foot- 
“-wear-wise.”’ 
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SHOE TRAVELER NEWS | 


Edited by Helen M. Haney, Associate Editor 


Are You Getting the Most Out 
of Your Job? 


Wisconsin Travelers 
Meet 


Constantly wearing the same 
pair of shoes has done more to 
ruffie the tempers and irritate 
the minds of American busi- 
ness men than all other causes 
combined, according to infor- 
mation brought out in a dis- 
cussion which featured a meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, held at 
the Milwaukee Yacht Club. 
Members of the Association 
advise people to keep several 
pairs of shoes on hand, alter- 
nating their use, rather than 
to wear one pair of shoes con- 
stantly until they “disinte- 
grate.” 





(Photo by Weld) 
Jerome E. Lane represents the 
Sawyer coy 4° Shoe Co. in 

io 








Salesmanship Essentials 


In the Oct. 10 issue we started a 
talk on important essentials for the 
shoe traveler to remember. This 
talk was given by Arthur C. Stern, 
sales manager of the J. M. Herman 
Shoe Co. Other points stressed by 
Mr. Stern are as follows: 


Ambition. 

Enthusiasm. 

Aggressiveness. 

Loyalty. 

Precision. 

Personality. 

The Magic Key to Successful 
Salesmanship is Personality. Per- 
sonality is the salesman’s best agency 
of introduction. 

Smiles. 


Smile though it hurts! 
hurts to smile! 


Punctuality. 


Knowledge. 


Study your line and study your 
customer. Know both. 


Co-ordinated Interest. 


We are all one—the house, the 
productive department, the credit 
department, the sales department 
and the customer. 


Service. 


A salesman is the personal repre- 
sentative of the House. 


Contentment. 
Appreciation. 
Application. 

Team Work. 
Definiteness of Purpose. 


It never 


Cleanliness. 
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Announcing 
The Bond Shoe Manufacturing Corp. 


. Lynn, Mass. 


producing one of the finest ; eons that will be accepted every- 
HSH 


and most up-to-date lines of : ee where as the symbol of 
Ladies Stylish Footwear ——\ | QUALITY and BEAUTY 





SOLELY DISTRIBUTED BY 


Manufacturing-Wholesalers 


| 132 Duane Street 
® New York ® 
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Harry Thali 


of Walker-Thall, 
Inc., Stoughton, Mass. New York 
office, 299 Broadway 


Heads Beacon Falls Minne- 
apolis Branch 


Thomas W. Gagnon succeeds R. F. 
Keller as the new manager of the 
Minneapolis branch of the Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Co. He succeeds 
R. F. Keller, who resigned to become 
identified with another rubber com- 
pany as its St. Paul manager. Mr. 
Gagnon has for the past three years 
covered the retail merchants of 
Northwestern Minnesota in the inter- 
ests of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 
Co. For two years, he was assist- 
ant sales manager of the Mar-O-Bar 
Company of Minneapolis. 


Joe Ellison’s Son Is Dead 


Joe W. Ellison, who resides in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and has for many 
years traveled the Southwest for 
Stacy-Adams Co., is receiving the 
sympathy of his many friends in the 
death of his son. The younger Mr. 
Ellison was killed in a Southern rail- 
road accident. He leaves a widow 
and three children. 





Edwin Clapp Sales 
**Ahead”’ 


All the salesmen for Edwin Clapp 
& Son, Inc., of East Weymouth, 
Mass., are in their territories. The 
factory is receiving some very grati- 
fying orders. Sales are about 10 
per cent ahead of last season and all 
indications are that this percentage 
will be increased as the season ad- 


vances. 
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Thall Heads Walker- 
Thall, Ine. 


Ten years ago, Harry Thall was 
employed as a salesman for Alden, 
Walker & Wilde. By his good work 
and personality he subsequently be- 
came vice-president and director of 
Alden, Walker & Wilde, Inc. On 
Sept. 1 he resigned as vice-president 
and director of this concern to go 
into business for himself. He is 
now associated with George A. 
Walker, the founder of the original 
firm of Alden, Walker & Wilde. The 
name of the new concern will be 
Walker-Thall, Inc., manufacturer of 
men’s fine welts. The combination 
is a happy one. The plant is located 
in Stoughton, Mass. Mr. Thall has 
retained his old office at 299 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Thomas W. Gagnon, manager 
of the Minneapolis Branch of 


Beacon Falls Rubber 


Shoe Co. 


the 


Southworth Is Sales Man- 

ager for Finlin 

In these days of “rapid fire” mer- 
chandising on popular priced foot- 
wear, the small dealer, as well as 
the larger merchant, is looking for 
the quick turnover on novelty shoes 
that means more profit. 

Lawrence Southworth is sales 
manager for Finlin Novelty Shoes— 
140 Lincoln Street, Boston—and is 
well qualified from past experience 
in organization work to build up and 
hold the sales organization that is 
putting these shoes into every part 
of the country. 

“Snappy, stylish merchandise, 
carried in stock for quick delivery at 
attractive prices and terms,” says 
Mr. Southworth, “is the proposition 
that I am offering the trade this 
season.” 








Cuban Salesman in 
Brockton 


Eugene M. Olaguibel of Havana, 
Cuba, was in Brockton recently. He 
represents Schwarz, Ruggles, Inc., 
on the Island, and came for the pur- 
pose of getting out new lines of 
samples for his trade. Mr. Olagui- 
bel says in regard to the men’s shoes 
called for by the Cuban trade: “Mer- 
chants on the Island desire practi- 
cally the same styles as those of the 
United States. In fact, the Cuban 
man who dresses well wants to fol- 
low as closely as possible the styles 
of shoes worn by men in this coun- 
try. Heavy grain oxfords of the 
brogue type are big sellers in Cuba, 
and light colors are favored. 

“Cuban men like to have their feet 
look well, and any leather which 
takes a good color appeals to them. 
When cordovan was in vogue, fully 
90 per cent of the men’s shoes sold 
on the Island were made of that 
leather. There is a heavy tariff on 
shoes, with prospects of additional 
import duties. This adds at present 
two or three dollars to the retail 
price of men’s shoes in Cuba. There 
are no factories on the Island mak- 
ing men’s footwear, but several are 
making women’s shoes, and turning 
out some very attractive goods both 
as to style and quality. Cuba buys 
$12,000,000 worth of shoes from the 
United States annually, and is, in 
proportion to its population, the 
largest shoe customer which this 
country has.” 


“Add to Enthusiastic Confidence 
Intelligent Energy.”—E. A. B.—In 
Walk-Over Shrapnel. 





(Photo by Waid) 
Lawrence Southworth, sales man- 
ager for Finlin Novelty Shoes, 


140 Lincoln Street, Boston 
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Patent Leather Novelties 





Value Merchandise. 
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No. 305—Patent leather, two- 
strap McKay with Cuban wood 
heel on 141 last. 
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No. 317—Patent leather, 
side-gore McKay with 
cut-out front — Cuban 
wood heel on 135 last. 
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Merchants who want 
a line that will make 
business and keep it 
should get samples 
and prices of the 
Johnson Bros. line 
this season. 
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Built up to the high standard of 
shoemaking that has made our 
shoes known for many years as Big 


No. 511 — Pat- 
ent leather, two- 
button welt 
with cut-out 
front — 13/8 
Cuban heel on 
141 last. 


JOHNSON BROS. SHOE MFG. CO. 


HALLOWELL, MAINE 


«Made in the Pine Tree State 
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Knapp Member, Witherell 
& Dobbins Co. 


E. H. Knapp of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has recently become a member 
of the long-established shoe manu- 
facturing concern of Witherell & 
Dobbins Co., Haverhill, manufac- 
turers of women’s turn footwear. 
Mr. Knapp has traveled continuously 
for 30 years in territory west of the 
Mississippi River and to the Pacific 
Coast selling Eastern-made shoes. 
He will take full charge of the sell- 
ing of the “W & D” line in this 
Western territory. He is now out 
with a new and complete line of 
samples. Mr. Knapp says that his 
faith in Eastern-made merchandise 
is exemplified in the fact that he is 
investing his capital in a New Eng- 
land shoe company’s enterprise. The 
concern has a strong team, with 
George W. Dobbins in charge of 
factory production and Bernard L. 
Durgin, Raoul Therriault and E. H. 
Knapp looking after the merchandis- 
ing of the shoes. 


Emerson on a Selling Trip 


“Clayt” Emerson of Craig, Reed & 
Emerson, Inc., is making a month’s 
trip to the city trade, covering New 
York and intermediate points to 
Chicago, also cities in Iowa. “Clayt” 
has many “snappy” styles in this 
popular line, including a _ special 
showing of men’s sport shoes. 


Grover Salesmen Start 


Salesmen for J. J. Grover’s Sons , 
are starting on their trips, with new 
samples, some for immediate and 
some for next spring. 


Shoes for Christmas 
Gifts 

From National Secretary 
Delany’s office comes the in- 
formation that shoe travelers in 
various parts of the country are 
suggesting to retail shoe mer- 
chants that they commence to 
talk “Shoes as Christmas 
Gifts.” They urge them to 
make use of the Holiday Gift 
certificates, and to talk not only 
the traditional Christmas slip- 
per, but men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes for dress and 
play. They are also suggesting 
that buckles make excellent 
Christmas gifts. “Most likely,” 
say they, “your shoe store car- 
ries just the kind of shoe for 
which the holder of the cer- 
tificate has been looking for 
some time.—Talk giving useful 
presents!” 


_ Cahill Salesforce Booking 
°Em Fast 


L. B. Cahill writes that the Cahill 
Shoe Co.’s salesmen are meeting 
with good results in their territories, 
so much so that the production for 
the first nine months of 1925 shows 


a large increase over the correspond-- 


ing period of 1924. “We are making 
higher grade shoes, concentrating on 
more staple patterns in graceful 
models, with a “punch” and concen- 
trating advertising on ‘Cahill’s 
Catchy Creations,’” said Mr. Ca- 
hill. 
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McCormack with Nettleton 


W. J. McCormack, better known 
as “Mac,” recently joined the A. EB. 
Nettleton Co.’s sales force, to cover 
Chicago territory.. Up to 1916 Mac 
was associated with some of the 
leading retail merchants of the 
country who were also good cus- 
tomers of the Nettleton company, so 
that .he has been closely in touch 
with this product for several years. 

During that time he was connected 
with Verner & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Frederick & Nelson Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; The Hub Clothing Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

In 1916-he became salesman for 
the A. J. Bates Co., Webster, Mass., 
covering middle western territory 
with headquarters at Chicago. Sub- 
sequently, he represented the Great 
Northern Shoe Co., a division of the 
International Shoe Co., selling the 
large “top-notch” retail trade. 

Recently he has been secretary of 
Craig, Reed & Emerson Co., Brock- 
ton. During the nine years that 
Mac has been on the road, his atten- 
tions have been confined almost ex- 
clusively to the middle West and he 
has always sold a creditable volume 
of shoes to the very best merchants, 
having gained their good will and 
confidence. 


Critchfield Covers the East 


L. R. Critchfield, who recently 
joined the salesforce of the Vollman- 
Lawrence Co., covers New England, 
New York, New Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania, for his house. Mr. 
Critchfield is “doing well” on his 
first trip. 
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TO OUR SHOE TRAVELER FRIENDS 
Send Us Names of New Shoe Stores 


You are a mighty good friend of ours. Will you do something for us? As you cover the 
various sections of this great country of ours, wherever you see a new store, or hear about plans 
for a shoe store about to be started, kindly do us the favor of sending on the name. In the case 
of a new shoe store, we are always glad to publish the photograph of exterior or interior. 
Kindly note that all photographs should be sent flat, with sufficient stiffness for backing, so 
that the photo will not be damaged. 

If you will favor us in this direction, kindly use the following blank— 


I 
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‘“‘__no other shoes but Keds’’ 


HAT’S what the Guthrie Redbirds insist upon—rea/ Keds. ““Keds”’, 

says their recent letter, “are the only shoes that give us the desired 
service and still do not overburden us with weight.’’ These star players 
are the national girls’ champions. After many a furious battle they have 
learned to choose the best shoes, and to wear only genuine Keds. 


Here is another Keds outlet which is worth going after. Girls are inter- 
ested in athletics as they never were before — basketball, handball, gym- 
nastics, and all kinds of indoor sports. You have a lot of them in your 
neighborhood; get their business. Sell them the improved Keds 
with slim shank, strong instep stay, and inside cushion 
heel seat. / 


There are big winter profits in athletics for the dealer 
who pushes genuine Keds, made only by 
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Every member of 
this champion 
teamwears Keds. 
The Guthrie Red- 
birds, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. 
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Merchants Buying More F reely 


Reports from Manufacturers Continue to Indicate Healthy Condition of 
in Women’s Lines 


MILWAUKEE 
Manufacturers Are Busier 


Orders are coming in more freely, 
according to reports from several 
Milwaukee factories, and the outlook 
for a good fall and winter business 
is very encouraging. Production is 
on the increase and factories are 
busy. 

“Business is very good, and pro- 
duction at our factory is going up 
right along,” stated Walter L. 
Booth of the Walter L. Booth Shoe 
Co., manufacturer of men’s .dress 
shoes. 

“We are very busy. More orders 
are coming than we can fill, and our 
factory is running overtime,” re- 
ported H. P. Plass of the Simplex 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turer of children’s shoes. 

A. J. Schoenecker of the V. 
Schoenecker Boot & Shoe Co., 
women’s comfort and semi-dress 
shoes, states that business is coming 
along very nicely. The outlook is a 
little better, and he believes that 
local factories will have a very good 
fall and winter business. 


ST. LOUIS 
Wholesale Market Active 


The Eighth District Federal Re- 
serve Bank report on general busi- 
ness conditions just issued has the 
following to say on the shoe manu- 
facturing industry: 

“Sales for the 11 reporting in- 
terests during August were 69 per 
cent larger than for the correspond- 
ing period in 1924 and 100 per cent 
in excess of the July total this year. 
Both the year-to-year and month-to- 
month: gains were the largest re- 
corded since these records have been 
kept; however, the large increase 
over the preceding month was due 
chiefly to seasonal considerations. 
Stocks on hand on Sept. 1 were 2.6 
per cent under those of Aug. 1 and 
7.9 per cent in excess of Sept. 1, 
1924. The demand through the en- 
tire line was active, with sales of 
men’s wear showing marked gains 
as compared with last year. Prices 
of finished materials were unchanged 
as compared with the preceding 
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Business—New Patterns Being Tried Out 











thirty days. Factory operations 
were from 95 to 100 per cent ca- 
pacity.” 


BROCKTON | 


Men’s Sport Shoes Featured for 
Spring 


It is beyond question that sport 
shoes will have a larger sale during 
1926 than at any previous period in 
trade history. Tangible evidence of 
this is seen in the various lines of 
































shown separately from other shoes, 
and is priced in a way which makes 
it distinctive for buyers’ attention. 
Results have justified this plan, these 
manufacturers say, and it is one 
which doubtless will be followed by 
others. 


HAVERHILL 
Output Continues Good 


Although buyers of Haverhill- 
made footwear continue to purchase 






The attractive window display shown in the above picture was ar- 
ranged by Caspari & Virmond, prominent shoe firm of this city, in con- 
nection with their campaign during Stacy-Adams week, Oct. 5 to 10. 
The display was devoted to Stacy-Adams shoes exclusively. A peacock 
in the center of the window attracted attention to the display card, 
which stated, “You'll feel as proud as a peacock in a pair of these 


shoes.” 


The window was trimmed by Hugo R. Weber, one of the 


salesmen 


men’s footwear going out of Brock- 
ton. Practically without exception 
all these lines feature sport shoes. 
One concern making a line of men’s 
popular priced footwear has got out 
a separate line of sport shoes con- 
taining about a dozen numbers, each 
representing a new pattern or color 
combination. This sport line is 





quite close to their needs, following 
the plan which has been pursued by 
many merchants for months past, yet 
there is a steady volume of business 
coming each week, and Haverhill 
factories are maintaining a substan- 
tial output. As one manufacturer 
said: “Each week we apparently get 
pretty well to the end of our orders, 


[VONTINUED ON PAGE 85] 
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36 inches wide and supplicd in 
four different qualities to meet Y specifying Skinner’s Shoe Satin in 


all the requirements of the ‘ ‘ 
trade. All desirable shades in , your satin shoes you make them 


stock. more acceptable to your customers, and 
their wearing quality is a credit to your 
store. 


: 4 
Skinners gree. 


S h Oe S a ti Nn The world’s a ng a aia of 


THE SEULVACGE* 


‘*LoQoOK FOR THE NAME 1ON 
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Communiques From 
the Front 


| : 


Tabloid Reports to the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder on Business 


Conditions in Our Industry 
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AN exceptionally good cross section of conditions 
in the manufacturing field is given in the fol- 
lowing reports received by us from manufacturers 


in many grades and lines. 


In general, buying is 


reported good, although here and there are a few 
stumbling blocks in the way of progress. 


SMALTZ GOODWIN Co., 
Women’s Shoes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Replying your telegram would ad- 
vise from some sections we are re- 
ceiving nice orders. Some of our 
salesmen are reporting improved 
conditions. Materials most favored 
are black and brown svéde, satin, 
velvets, black kid and alligator. 


H. C. GODMAN Co., 
General Line, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Our salesmen are starting out this 
week with our new lines and we 
anticipate good sales for immediate 
use and for spring delivery. 


HOLLAND SHOE Co., 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes, 

Holland, Mich. 
Customers buying freely. Sales- 
men enthusiastic over conditions. 
Materials favored are light tan 
boarded calf skins and smooth 
chrome Norwegians in medium and 
light; also Scotch grain, imported 
and domestic. Blacks’ stronger. 
Sport oxfords in combinations with 
fiber soles moving well. Brogue 

lasts and patterns moving. 


E. B. PIEKENBROCK. SHOE Mrs. Co., 
Men’s Shoes, 
Dubuque, Iowa: 
Business in general not satisfac- 
tory. Customers buying only for 
imm te requirements and spar- 


ingly. . esmen report too many 


women’s shoes on shelves, forcing 
merchants to curtail on men’s lines. 
Selling about 65 per cent tan, princi- 
pally light. - 


JOHNSTON & MURPHY, 
Men’s Shoes, 
Newark, N. J. 

In response to your night letter 
we would advise you that orders are 
coming in freely and that our sales- 
men have not yet started on their 
fall trips (Sept. 24). 


Esy SHOE Co., 
Children’s Shoes, 
Lititz, Pa. 

The trade for fall is slightly im- 
proved. Our customers are selling 
shoes quite freely and reordering 
regularly. Retailers are happier 
than a year ago because they have 
less unsalable merchandise and are 
enjoying a fair trade. Low shoes in 


oxfords and straps continue strong. 


‘ I. GROSSMAN, 
Women’s Shoes, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dealers are buying more freely. 
Conditions among retailers im- 
proved. Patent leather and black 
satin are the most favored materials 
in our lines so far this fall. 


CARLISLE SHOE Co., 
Women’s Shoes, 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Leathers selling as follows: first, 
patent; second, black kid; third, 
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Russia calf; fourth, -black..suéde, 
Dealers have reeeived.. their. fall 
shoes. Weather was-very~hot- and 
dry, so their sales have been slow, 
which is apparently affecting dupli- 
cate purchases. Buying is cautious. 


RILEY SHOE Mrc. Co., 
Women’s Shoes, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Good business this fall. 
ers buying more freely. Salesmen 
report trade more optimistic. Ma- 
terials favored are patent leather, 
black kid, black satin, black velvet, 
brown kid. No calf, either black or 
colors, to amount to anything. 


A. S. KREIDER Co., 
General Line, 
Annville, Pa. 

We have your telegram and would 
say in reply that sales, compared 
with a year ago, show an increase. 
Our salesmen report that the re- 
tailers as a whole feel a great deal 
better than they did a year ago, but 
claim their stocks are heavy and not 
placing orders freely so that the first 
three months of this season show a 
decline in sales, but we believe from 
the reports we have received the 
next three months will show an im- 
provement and will probably gain 
what we have lost in the first three 
months. Regarding materials used, 
would say that calf and side leathers 
in black and various shades of tan 
constitute fully 95 per cent of our 
production. 


STRASSBURGER-STILES, INC., 
Women’s Shoes, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Our business has been remarkably 
good and our salesmen doing fine on 
the road. We are making over one 
hundred pairs of shoes more a day 
than we have ever made. We find 
conditions excellent. We are sell- 
ing all kinds of materials. If I 
could write you extracts from the 
telegrams and letters that we have 
received from the merchants all over 
the country you would easily know 
the conditions. They tell me busi- 
ness is great, and our sales show it. 


LAIRD, ScHOBER & Co., 
Women’s Shoes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Buying is acceptably freer, ac- 
cording to our impressions, and we 
should say retail conditions are very 
good. As to materials, patent 
leather leads the list. Next to that, 
black satin and quite a bit of colored 
kid, such as fawns and some grays. 
General talk of plainer shoes does 
not always work out. In some lo- 
calities we find fancy trimmed out- 
sell the plain ones. This particularly 
applies to the high-grade trade. 


Custom- 
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USC 


Tack Cutting 
Nippers 


Four thoroughly dependable 
nippers for tack cutting are B/C, 
Climax, Bernard and Manchester. 
Each is guaranteed to perform sat- 
isfactorily its specific purpose. 
The GAM Tack Cutting Nipper, 
which is probably the most gen- 
erally used, is strongly built of 
the best tool steel and is cleverly 
curved to secure the most effi- 
cient results. Climax, Bernard 
and Manchester are equally well 
made, Climax offering the desir- 
able feature of removable jaws 
while Bernard is of compound 
construction. 


_ These nippers are made for cut- 
ting tacks only. There are other 
nippers in the G/€ line suitable 
for heel nails and the like. 








. United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASS. 

. San Francisco Branch, 859 Mission St. 

J. K. Krieg Co., 39 Warren St., New York 
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Merchants Buying 
More Freely 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81] 


yet when the new week opens we 
have enough business, coming direct 
through salesmen and by mail, to 
keep our various departments well 
occupied. Buyers want a_ steady 
stream of novelties in women’s foot- 
wear in order to keep up their sales. 
It is a well known fact that women 
buy for style, and that shoes are 
seldom worn out before other styles 
are purchased. Haverhill’s reputa- 
tion for style novelties is world- 
wide, and it is the securing of busi- 
ness -on this basis to which the 
attention of MHaverhili’s manufac- 
turers is exclusively directed at all 
seasons of the year.” 


LYNN 

New Activity in Pattern Shops 

Leading manufacturers here be- 
lieve that the field for the sale of 
pretty shoes is still fertile, and that 
there are many, many opportunities 
to sell shoes of the novelty styles, 
and they are shaping up their 
merchandising policies accordingly. 
They join with other American 
leaders in industry who foresee a 
period of prosperity. They believe 
that, with women increasing in 
wealth and influence as well as in 
numbers, they must buy more foot- 
wear. 

Pattern makers and designers 
have been extraodinarily active 
during the past two weeks, and such 
activity is certainly a foundation for 
a new and larger development of 
novelty styles in shoes. These pat- 
tern men are convinced that busi- 
ness in pretty shoes will flourish in 
1926. 

Last makers, also active, tell of a 
trend toward lasts with longer 
vamps and narrower toes, a style that 
has never quite departed from the 
fine trade, but has been occasionally 
abandoned and then picked up again 
by the popular trade. Heels, accord- 
ing to the last makers, continue to 
range from 8/8 to 18/8 high, and 
the remark is repeated that the 
feminine foot is so flexible that it 
readily changes from the high heel 
to the low heel shoe, and vice versa, 
without any stretching of the 
Achilles tendon or other causes of 
foot pains. 

Lynn manufacturers, accepting 
the new lasts and the flew designs, 
as well as the new materials, proceed 
to make a variety of shoes of such 
patterning and coloring that to de- 
scribe it in detail would be like try- 


ing to describe in detail the brilliant 
foliage of the autumn. However, 
some mention of different shoes will 
be attempted. 


Wholesale Shoe League 
Holds “‘Get-Together” 


BosToN—Of the many get-together 
meetings within the shoe and leather 
trade, none have been more success- 
ful than the one staged by the 
Wholesale Shoe League of this city 
at the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
on the evening of Oct. 14. Approxi- 
mately 150 members and their 
guests enjoyed to the full a program 
containing a well balanced mixture 
of fun and fact framed by the en- 
tertainment committee, consising of 
Al Cohen, chairman; Harry Bril- 
liant, Bob Goldstein and Ben Orlick. 
Thomas F. Atkinson, president, was 
in the chair, and Abe Bloom acted 
as toastmaster. 

Serious addresses were those of 
the Hon. Edward F. Quinn, Mayor 
of Cambridge, who spoke on “Civic 
Betterment”; C. H. Cobb, C. P. A., 
who spoke on “Credit Abuses” and 
offered many constructive sugges- 
tions toward bettering credit condi- 
tions; and Everit B. Terhune, presi- 
dent of the Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Publishing Co., who traced the his- 
tory of present-day economic condi- 
tions and gave a glimpse into what 
may be expected in the future. 

Entertainment of a lighter nature 
was furnished by the amateur com- 
edy team consisting of Al-Cohen and 
Bob Goldstein, and by Harry Bril- 
liant, who gave a number of delight- 
ful baritone solos. “Dr. Adolph 
Hartz of Berlin, Germany,” tried 
hard to discuss the war seriously, 
but was forced in self-defense to dis- 
card his disguise, revealing himself 
as a gentleman by the name of Mul- 
vey or something equally as un- 
German. 


Glittering Heels 


LYNN—New heels glitter with 
gold, and the hue of the gold is il- 
luminated by bright red dices set 
into the gold. Also, there are new 
wood heels with bands of gold al- 
ternated with bands of brilliants. 


Takes Larger Factory 


DANVERS, Mass.—The Ideal Baby 
Shoe Co. has started to fit up the 
Marston & Tapley factory, Danvers, 
which it bought recently, and will 
occupy it early in the new year. The 
company will increase production of 
its noted lines of shoes for children. 
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Lampe Completes Plant 
at Elsberry 


St. Louris—The W. H. Lampe Shoe 
Company has completed its new plant 
at Elsberry, Mo. The St. Louis fac- 
tory, started by William H. Lampe, 
president of the company, in 1920, is 
now double its original size. The new 
Elsberry factory has 30,000 square 
feet of floor space and employs 
350 persons, manufacturing women’s 
shoes exclusively, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 2500 pairs. It is under the 
management of Gene Cunningham. 

The Elsberry Chamber of Com- 
merce was instrumental in securing 
this new industry for its city, and 
arranged a special program for the 
formal opening of the plant. 


Buys New Home 


MILWAUKEE—A. W. Bush, vice- 
president of the Nunn, Bush & Wel- 
don Shoe Co., has just purchased a 
beautiful home at 865 Lake Drive, 
the purchase price of which is re- 
ported to be $100,000. The home is 
located in one of the most exclu- 
sive residential sections of the city, 
and many of the wealthiest families 
in the city have their homes on Lake 
Drive. 


New Peak on Sales 


LyNN—Merrill, Porter Co. is roll- 
ing up another new high record for 
sales this month, after scoring a high 
record last month. It’s the novelties 
that are selling so fast. 


Open Basement 
Department 


MILWAUKEE—Heralded by exten- 
sive advertising, window displays 
and other promotion methods, the 
new bargain basement at Gimbel 
Brothers has been formally opened, 
the event attracting large crowds to 
the store. The bargain basement at 
this store is to be operated as an en- 
tirely separate organization from the 
upstairs store, and it_is being con- 
ducted by a separate manager and a 
corps of new buyers. L. S. Hubbard, 
formerly connected with the bargain 
basement of the New York store, is 
manager, assisted by Raymond Stein, 

J. J. Cohon has been appointed 
buyer for men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes, and Charles Metz is 
hosiery buyer. Gimbel Brothers are 
featuring the fact that entirely new 
merchandise is being handled by the 
downstairs store, and that no goods 
will be transferred from departments 
on the upper floors. 
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_ the legislative committee. 





I Have Made Many 
Friends 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57] 


store on Winter Street, Boston, 
which ran under the name of 
Jameson & Knowles. At the earnest 
solicitation of Mr. Lincoln I sold 
out my interest here and devoted 
the three days to the credit depart- 
ment of Batchelder & Lincoln. 

“Finally I gave up the road job 
and for eight years was credit man- 
ager and director for B. & L. The 
lure of the retail shoe game was 
too strong to resist when W. G. 
Simmons of Hartford offered me a 
partnership if I would assume the 
financial control of the business. 
This was in October, 1902, fourteen 
years later. At the death of Mr. 
Simmons I took over full control. 

“During the first years of the 
connection with the W. G. Simmons 
Company every other week was 
spent in Boston as I was one of 
the charter members of the Boston 
Credit Bureau, being chairman of 
This 
committee was instrumental in 
having written into the laws of 
Massachusetts an act. which pro- 
vided that a merchant could not dis- 
pose of all, or a major part of his 
stock, unless he gave his creditors 
five days’ notice. The bureau hon- 
ored me by the election as first 
delegate to the National Conven- 
tion of Credit Men. 

“For several years the office of 
treasurer to the F. E. Ballou Com- 
pany of Providence was held until 
Mr. Simmons’ death compelled me 
to devote all my time to the Hart- 
ford store.” 


Through the accumulated wis- 
dom of his many years’ experience 
Mr. Knowles says: i 

“T do not see how any merchant 
can make money in the retail shoe 
business who does not discount his 
bills. When you balance 5 per cent 
discount on thirty days, from the 
manufacturer, against 6 per cent 
per year, from the bank, the wide 
difference is apparent. Never buy 
more than you can pay for, is the 
safest rule for any man.” 


Every Job—Its Proper 
: Shoe 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61] 


‘He said: “Your men are slipping on 
the ice because they are wearing 
shoes unsuitable -to the job. They 
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are wearing any old cast-off shoe in 
the ice house, and as a result they 
are subject to injury. Now, what I 
propose to do is to sell you three 
dozen pairs of shoes to equip your 
men, you to pay the bill. These 
special ice boots, with iron calks on 
the soles, will keep the men from 
slipping, and the investment will be 
worth while to you. Every man that 
gets laid up retards the ice work, and 
it would be profitable for you to fur- 
nish them with shoes, rather than 
have so many accidents.” 

The business man saw the point 
immediately, and that shoe man has 
developed a trade in ice boots in ice 
houses of nearly 800 pairs per year. 
It makes a tidy addition to his busi- 
ness and is particularly profitable. 

The season of ice cutting is near 
at hand. If there is an ice-cutting 
field near your community, put the 
suggestion up to the operators. Even 
in artificial-ice houses, the right sort 
of boot on the slippery floor is 
preferable to the wearing of ordi- 
nary shoes. 


St. Crispin’s Day 


LYNN—St. Crispin’s Day, Oct. 27, 
will be observed at the Lynn shoe 
school with suitable exercises. 

Once upon a time St. Crispin’s 
Day was joyfully celebrated by shoe- 
makers, but in recent years the cus- 
tom has been abandoned, though here 
and there some firms, long estab- 
lished in footwear, pay a tribute to 
the saint. 


New Firm for Fish City 


GLOUCESTER, Mass.—The two shoe 
factories here have been taken by the 
William A. Sullivan Co. of Lynn, 
who will operate them for the manu- 
facture of women’s welt and McKay 
shoes, in addition to their factory in 
Lynn. 

These Gloucester shops were for- 
merly operated as a branch of the 
Cass & Daley Shoe Co. of Salem. 


Barnum’s Picture Inspired 


Douglas 


BRocKTON—In a recent issue of 
System magazine President Herbert 
L. Tinkham of W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co. tells in interesting fashion how 
the late Mr. Douglas received the 
idea of making his picture a feature 
of his advertising. Many years ago 
Mr. Douglas, while walking down 
Pleasant Street, Brockton, near his 
factory, noticed a corps of bill post- 
ers putting up advertisements of 
Barnum’s circus. 
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The big feature of this billboard 
publicity was a large head of P. T. 
Barnum, the famous showman. The 
idea came to Mr. Douglas that as 
Barnum had made a fortune by show- 
ing his picture, the same idea might 
be applied to the advertising of 
Douglas shoes. This plan was soon 
adopted, with the result that Mr. 
Douglas accumulated a large fortune 
and made his face known wherever 
shoes are sold. Mr. Douglas has 
passed away, but his likeness con- 
tinues as a feature of Douglas shoe 
publicity as a good-will asset for the 
merchandising of this footwear. 


“Counter Expression” 


“Counter expression,” a new term, 
means the expression of the style of 
the shoe in its counters, according to 
those who have to do with such mat- 
ters. 

As women’s shoes now comprise 
many novelty styles, counters must 
express novelty. There must be a 
graceful contour of lines and con- 
formity to the heel of the foot. 

There are more styles in counters 
and more grades of counters than 
ever, so a shoe merchant would do 
well to look to his counters. 

Short skirts reveal the heel of the 
shoe to the world, and the “expres- 
sion” of the counter looks the be- 
holder right in the eye. 


Install Ticket Bureau 


ROCHESTER—The National Cloth- 
ing Company, one of this city’s lead- 
ing men’s stores, has installed a 
ticket service bureau for the benefit 
of their customers, which they be- 
lieve will be appreciated by the peo- 
ple of Rochester. Blocks of tickets 
will be available at the National 
Clothing Company for all local thea- 
ters, the Community Players, all Uni- 
versity games, high school games, 
prize fights and wrestling matches, 
professional basketball games and 
all events of general public interest. 

Jesse Horwitz, manager of the Na- 
tional Clothing Company, is a great 
believer in the slogan, “The National 
is organized to serve as well as to 
sell.” In announcing the new ticket 
bureau service, he states that he be- 
lieves that there’s room, rhyme-and 
reason for both service and selling 
in their store, and for that reason 
they are placing at the disposal of 
the Rochester public their central 
location in -the heart of the down- 
town section, where tickets may be 
secured either by phone or by per- 
sonal call for all events of general 
interest at regular. box office prices. 
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We Predict and Anticipate the Biggest and Best 
Slipper Business for THE HOLIDAYS That We 
7 Have Had Since the War. 


ARE YOU PREPARED? 


Our In-Stock Department can take care of your 
requirements right now—thirty lines—men’s and 


boys’ slippers. 


304. Brown Vici Opera. Turn, Rub- Now in Stock 
ber Heel. Sizes 6-11E. Price $2.35 


Stock Folder on Request 


L. B. EVANS’ SON CO., WAKEFIELD, MASS. 



















































BLACK KID 
BLACK SATIN 
PATENT LEATHER 

















SIZES AND WIDTHS 
SO«. 816-8 B84 
- re . +25 ae 
Rubber Foo. 30h Last, Turt"Edeo, De: p "389 ro No. 622—Black Satin 14/8 Wood Cuban Heel, 
Ne. 620—-Same in Black Kid with Dr 1401 Last, Turn Edge, Dr, Darling Arch. 
Riveted Arch, Sole Leather Counter, $500 $5.25. 
Mr. Lobatto, Barclay Bldg. Mr. Le Pine, 1618 Republic Bldg. Mr. Scheel, 119 So ath Bt. 
OAKLAND, CAL. LOS_ANGELES, CAL. 
Mr. Kushins, care Roos Bros. R L. Wall, Lankershim Hotel 
SHERWOOD SHOE Co. 
SMART SHOES 


Buy Sherwoods and Stick to Them 


SE cauaneiiieenatenicetneeanaieesaaetanieeiemeteaee A " 
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When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anp Suoz Recorper 
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Did You Ever 
Think of This? 


You probably have 
used equipment, shop- 
worn equipment, out- 
of-date models or prod- 
ucts which you do not 
want but which some 
one else would be glad 
to get hold of at a price 
under the market. 


Classified Advertis- 
ing inthe BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER 


will move them quickly © 


and economically. See 
Classified Section for 
Advertising rates. 
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SOFT TOE BALLETS 


Right and Left Lasts 
No. 600 
Black 
Misses’, 
Ohild’s 
White Kid 
30c. extra 


TOE DANCING BALLETS 


Wom. Miss. Ohild’s 
No. 618—Black Kid ....82.80 $2.75 $2.70 
608—Pink Satin ... 3.40 3.35 3.30 


GYM SHOES 


In Black Kid 


Women’s 
No. 141 
Elk Sole ..$1.05 
No . 701 
Rubber sole. $1.65 
No. 703 


Chrome sole $1.40 


IN STOCK 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 
1725-35 No. 6th Street _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Western Distributing Branch 
264 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Bs 


Greeley Boudoirs Meet 
All Demands 


No + is found with them because 

there are no faults to find in them. I 
pent og ng has 

orrect for beauty and wear. 


My qua ality standard is high 
high, stil price is 


N Ru bber Hee! 
ubber Hee!s. 

STOCK 
36 Pair Cases 
If your jobber cannot supply you, write me. 


Deliveries At Once 




















A. W. GREELEY 
e3 12 Duncan Street Haverhill, Mass. 


APPROVED BY 
MEDICAL MEN 





Make your 
yenTiations) children’s shoes com- 
PATENTEO = - &* your 


+a Brockton 2183 
for immediate actien. 


BURKLEY 
SHOE CO. 


1156 Ne. Main Street 
Brockton, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers piease mention Boot anp Suoz Recorper 
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New Firms at Lynn 


LYNN—The Mutual Shoe Co., in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000, 
is taking the factory on Brookline 
Street, formerly occupied by the 
Genstil Shoe Co., and in it will 
make women’s novelty McKay shoes. 
Joseph B. Logan, who was superin- 
tendent for the Genstil Shoe Co., 
heads the new enterprise. 


A New Corporation 


STOUGHTON, Mass.—Walker-Thall, 
Inc., is the style of a new corpora- 
tion which has occupied the shoe 
factory in Stoughton formerly known 
as the Selis plant. The concern is cap- 
italized under Massachusetts laws 
for $50,000. The officers are: George 
A. Walker of East Braintree, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Harry Thall of 
New York City, assistant treasurer ; 
Albert F. Bellows of North Easton, 
superintendent, and James C. Wade 
of Stoughton. A line of men’s welts 
to retail principally at $7 will be pro- 
duced. Samples are now being shown 
to the trade, the machinery is in 
place and the plant will be in opera- 
tion early in November. George A. 
Walker was formerly a member of 
the shoe manufacturing concern of 
Alden, Walker & Wilde of East Wey- 
mouth. Mr. Thall will look after the 
selling of the goods, with sample 
rooms at the New York office, 299 
Broadway. Superintendent Bellows 
was formerly with Whitman & Keith 
Co. of Campello. 





Premium and Penalty Plan 


BROCcKTON.—One of the large mail- 
order houses which sells a large 
volume of shoes every year, has a 
premium and penalty plan regard- 
ing the shipment of goods. If shoes 
are promised, for instance, in 14 or 
21 days, and are shipped promptly, 
a bonus of 3 per cent of the price of 
the shipment is awarded to the shoe 
manufacturing concern. If, on the 
contrary, the shipment is made after 
the date agreed upon, there is a de- 
duction of 3 per cent from the bill. 
The concern finds this, an effective 
method of getting goods shipped on 
time. 


Added Factory Space 


BrocKTON—The Wind Innersole & 
Counter Co. has increased its fac- 
tory capacity in Brockton by the ad- 
dition of 1800 square feet of floor 
space. New machinery is being in- 
stalled and added help will be em- 
ployed. The company, which is 
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headed by Max E. Wind as president 
and treasurer, has as its other mem- 
bers.A. W. Horowitz and R. E. Gan- 
ley. The Wind Innersole & Counter 
Company has built up a large busi- 
ness with shoe manufacturing con- 
cerns in New England, also in west- 
ern shoe centers. 


Shows Samples in Pairs 


HAVERHILL—A local concern has 
an idea, which has been recently put 
into operation, of showing samples 
in pairs instead of singly. However, 
the pairs are in a sense mismated. 
The idea is to place on the sample 
table pairs of shoes similar in ap- 
pearance, yet not exactly alike as to 
trimmings, toes, heels, etc. By con- 
trast, each shoe is, in the opinion of 
the sales manager, made more effec- 
tive in its appeal to the buyer than 
if shown separately. The traditional 
way of showing samples is for each 
salesman to have but one shoe of a 
pair, either a right or a left, accord- 
ing to chance or choice. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some salesmen become 
accustomed to showing their line 
with shoes for the right foot. They 
would not on any account take 
samples made for the left foot. The 
reverse of the plan is equally true 
with other salesmen. The head of 
this concern, however, has worked 
out the idea of the mismated rights 
and lefts which, in his opinion, 
tends to focus the attention of the 
buyers more closely than if he spread 
only single shoes in his line. 


Credit Men Meet 


MILWAUKEE—Members of the Mil- 
waukee Shoe Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion held a discussion of several ques- 
tions of office routine at their Octo- 
ber meeting, the results of the dis- 
cussion proved very satisfactory to 
those who attended, according to D. 
L. Sawyer, president. The question 
of handling orders for immediate de- 
livery which cannot be shipped be- 
eause of lack of information on the 
purchaser was first discussed. Later, 
the credit men described methods of 
bringing up past-due accounts. The 
methods used by each house in han- 
dling these problems were described 
by the members for mutual benefit. 
Plans for a joint meeting with the 
Chicago organization were also con- 
sidered at this meeting, which later 
took place at Chicago. A banquet 
followed. These gatherings with the 
Chicago organization are semi-an- 
nual events, one being held in Mil- 
waukee and one in Chhicago each 
year. Subjects of mutual interest 


are brought up at these meetings. 
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Shoemakers tothe children of 
America for forty-eight years. 


THOMAS & COMPANY 
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Boston Salesroom 
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New Adler Store 


NEw YorRK—A new store in the 
Adler chain of men’s shoe establish- 
ments has been opened at Broadway 
and Thirtieth Street. It is fitted out 
in the same high-grade manner as 
the other Adler shops, and already is 
doing a large volume of business. 
Jesse Adler, president of the Adler 
stores, is planning to remove his 
headquarters from the 125th Street 
store to the new Thirtieth Street es- 
tablishment. 


Merchants Planning for 
Meeting 


NEw YorK—Plans are being made 
by the Retail Shoe Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of New York for the holding of 
another quarterly dinner on some 
Sunday night in November. The as- 
sociation has discontinued its gen- 
eral membership monthly meetings 
and the quarterly dinners, and the 
annual meetings are now the only 
general membership gatherings held 
by the organization. The plans for 
the next quarterly dinner are still 
“nebulous,” and a definite date has 
not yet been selected. 


New Buyer Announced 


MILWAUKEE—Herbert M. Held, 
who has been connected with the 
shoe business for about ten years, 
has taken over the management of 
the shoe department of Zahn’s Dry 
Goods Co., Racine, Wis. The Zahn 
company has just moved into its 
large, new building recently com- 
pleted on Monument Square, and 
plans to make the shoe department 
one of the best in the new store. I. 
Miller, Feder-Gregg, Hanan’s and 
other well-known shoes will be fea- 
tured in the department, and empha- 
sis will be placed on fitting the feet 
correctly. The “Ballys,” imported 
from Switzerland, was a pump fea- 
tured during the opening. Mr. Held 
will be assisted by Jerry Lynch and 
Miss Marion Larson. 


Celebrate Anniversary 


MILWAUKEE—The shoe department 
as well as the other parts of the 
store has been assisting in the cele- 
bration of the 83rd anniversary of 
the founding of Gimbel Brothers. A 
feature of the anniversary this year 
was a banquet for employees who had 
been with the firm ten years or more. 
Daniel Gimbel, from the Philadel- 
phia store, was the principal speaker 
at this banquet. 
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HENRY LILLY CO. 
88-90 Reade St. New York 


AUCTION TRADE SALES 
SHOES sds RUBBERS 


Every Wednesday and Friday 











PULLMAN TRAVELING SLIPPERS 


Sr ea the ever in Quality and fit 
ator~owner, of Jiude “Pullman’ 
MADE ONLY IN GENUINE 
GLAZED KID ‘ 
Colors—Black—$1.49 per pair 

t. per r 

full sizes 3 toll in Stock 

Jd: *piaamiclaly —— 


New York 








STOCK DEPT.5 


SNAPPY SNAPPY 
ACTION! STYLES! 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., Inc. eS 


Seuth Weymouth, Mass. 














SNAPPY SHOES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Up to the minute Styles. — 4 
values i Priced 


CRAIG- — & EMERSON, Inc. 
Boston ome’ 10 High be St., Room 304 











BRIDGEWATER 
WORKERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Fete, hE Mass. 

















Do You Know? 


That you can buy or sell it through 
the “Where to Buy” columns. This 
feature in its quick service is a time 
saver in meeting immediate needs. 
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PARISTYLE FOOTWEAR MFG. CO., INC. 
Cataes Osta ety gs SW alan 


HIGH GRADE MULES and D’ORSAYS 


Made of Satin, Ouilted Satin, Embossed 
Leather. Tinsel and Beccede 


Prices from $23.00 per doz. up ar 


f WHERE TOBUY' 


Stylish Comfort Shoes 















DR. CAMPBELL’S 
HEALTH SHOE 


Ask for New 
Catalogue 


Ne & Campbell 
122-124 Duane St., 
New York City 


m: Many dependable and 


Profitable styles con- 
stantly in Stock. Send ke for latest price list. 
H. K. GARDINER CO., PITTSFIELD, N. H. 


























EMIL RUBLACK 
Price and Sele Tickets 
Samples 4 Free on 
140-142 au vase *** 
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Patent on Heel Device 


HAVERHILL—Fred W. Millay of 
Fred W. Millay Co., last remodelers 
of Haverhill, was recently granted a 
patent on a device for dropping a 
high-heel last to a low-heel last. Mr. 
Millay, who has been working on this 
invention for several years, holds 
patents on various processes for re- 
modeling lasts. By the new invention 
a high-heel last can be dropped three- 
quarters of an inch, enabling a shoe 
manufacturer to use a last which 
has been discontinued, and effecting 
an important saving in his last de- 
partment. 








MILWAUKEE—Many changes are 
taking place in the F. Mayer Boot & 
Shoe Company of this city. C. H. 
Madsen, formerly with the Louis 
Crossett Shoe Company and before 
that for many years a member of 
the Florsheim force, is now sales- 
manager. “Bill’’ Kiss, formerly sales 
and advertising manager, is leaving 
the shoe trade to accept a sales man- 
ager position with the Elco Motor 
Company of Milwaukee; and his ad- 
vértising desk will be handled by F. 
A. Landwehr, who has been the as- 
sistant advertising manager up to 
the present time. 

Some new changes are looked for 
in the Mayer line under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Madsen, and there will 
be a revival of the old Mayer leader- 
ship in women’s footwear made in 
the western territory. A number of 
new and up-to-the-minute numbers 
are going to be added to the line, 
and much of the Mayer ability to 
make fine shoes devoted to the man- 
ufacture of the newer patterns. 

With the departure of Mr. Kiss, 
the shoe trade loses one of the young- 
est and most promising of its sales 
managers, his absence in the Mil- 
waukee shoe gatherings will be noted 
with regret by those who are in- 
terested in the upward rise of some 
of its younger members. 


Occupy New Location 


MILWAUKEE—The Lincoln Cloth- 
ing & Shoe Co. of this city has re- 
cently moved into its quarters in the 
newly erected building at Eighth and 
Lincoln Avenues. The store is in a 
very attractive location, the interior 
being well lighted with attractive 
fixtures and equipped with dark-fin- 
ished birch cabinets and show cases. 
All old stock was disposed of before 
the new store was opened, so that 
approximately $35,000 of new mer- 
chandise, including clothing, men’s 
furnishings and shoes, were offered 
on the opening day. 








IN STOCK 
BLACK BALLET SLIPPERS 





Ladies’ 
$1 26 pr. 
Misses’ 
$1.20 pr. 
Childs’ 
$1.15 pr. 

BLOG SHOE raemme Co., INC. 

147 Duane St., New York, N. 








BALLET SLIPPERS 
BLACK VICI KID—IN STOCK 


Athletic Shoe Mig. Co., 124 N. Third St, Philadelphia 














QUALITY BALLETS—_ sy 


Soft Toe 
6/11 $1.15 
11%/2 1.20 

1.26 





15c Extra 

Also Men's and Wemen’s Slippers of every descriptica. 
METROPOLITAN SLIPPER CO. 

134 W. B’way, near Duane St. New York 








Sumith 
WALLETS 
HARD AND 
SOFT TOES 
IN 
STOCK WM 
Send for 
Price List SMITH 
325 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 













MANHATTAN FINDING CO. 


Wholesale Shoe Store Supplies 


145 WEST BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Bench Made Ballet Slippers 


Also a Full Line of Arches from $8.50 to $30.00 
& Dozen in Stock 








BALLET SLIPPERS—IN STOCK 
of the unusual kin 
- Style B102 Blk. Glazed 


oa 


6-11 11 
$1.30 $1. “ r 7 
SCHWANTS OHERSER 








Specialists in Ballet Manufacture 
241 No. 11th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ARLE 
shoe patterns 


FOR MEN’S FINE SHOES 


ARLE SHOE PATTERN RN CO. 


50 MAIN ST., BROCKTON, 

























sneha Steels: ace 








J. R. BEATON CO., Inc. 
331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 











Beautifies Footwear 
Makes Oli Shoes Look New 
THE NU-SHINE Co. 
Mkt. St. Reidsville, N. C. 














ATLANTIC PRINTING CO. 
Producers o 














BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


New Men’s Store in “*Men’s 
Zone”’ 


BostoN—The new J. L. Esart Co.’s 
shoe store, at 10 Federal Street, is 
now in “full swing.” This shop is 
devoted exclusively to the retailing 
of Johnston & Murphy’s men’s high- 
grade footwear. The store is ideally 
located, in the “discriminating” busi- 
ness men’s “zone.” The First Na- 
tional Bank is across the street and 
other large banking and brokerage 
offices are in the immediate vicinity. 
The store opened for business on 
Sept. 17 and has shown a satisfac- 
tory increase every week since that 
date. Prices range from $12.50 to 
$20. 

This shop has a 22-foot front and 
a depth of 28 feet. It is high 
studded, allowing liberal shelving 
space for quick service. There are 
two windows, giving the appearance 
of two entrances. The backgrounds 
of the windows are of solid oak, the 
floors of the windows of natural 
finish maple wood. The woodwork 
of the interior is in light oak, there 
are ten chairs to match woodwork; 
the entire baseboard is of marble; 
there are two large foot mirrors and 
one long mirror. 

The manager of the store, William 
McGauley, has had a men’s high- 
grade shoe retailing experience of 
thirty years. He commenced his ca- 
reer as a stock boy in the men’s shoe 
department of Thayer McNeil Co., 
later he was promoted to salesman. 
He sold shoes over the fitting stool 
here for twelve years, and stated 
that his training here was very bene- 
ficial to him. For another twelve 
years he sold men’s shoes at Coes & 
Young, and for six years with Coes 
& Stodder. He has a fine following. 
He stated that he receives on an 
average of four calls a day from men 
in nearby office buildings whom he 
has previously fitted, to select three 
or four pairs of shoes and send these 
up to them for their purchase. 


C. Harvey Geist Is Dead 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO—G. Harvey 
Geist, secretary-treasurer of the 
Zane Shoe Co., is dead. He had dis- 
appeared mysteriously a few weeks 
ago and was finally found dead in 
the waters of the canal here. An in- 
quest held showed no marks of vio- 
lence, and absence of water from the 
lungs revealed the fact that he was 
dead before his body entered the wa- 
ter. Mr. Geist was at one time a re- 
tail shoe merchant and a director in 
the Ohio Valley Retail Shoe Dealers 
Association. 


October 24, 1925 








SHOE SUNDRIES, Ine. 


Exclusive Selling Agents 
ARROWSMITH MFG. CO. 
DR. WOOD FOOT APPLIANCE Co. 
Send for catalogue 
210 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 








est Virginia 


Made under the supervision of 
chemical and fibre experts. 
Pulp Product Department 
WestVirginiaPulp& Paper Company 
Detroit New York hicago 








¥. 'W. Guapes, Eves es. F. B. Jones, Treas. 
W. G. Donald, Vice-Pres. 


F. E. JONES CO. 
FANCY COLORS 


MAT KID 


95 SOUTH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








The One 


tains a Polish. 


CREESE & COOK CO. 
Tanneries at Danversport 95 South St., Besten, Mass. 














Colored 
Chrome 
Sides 


Beggs & Cobb, Inc.; Boston, Mass. 








ve 











“ELAM” 


FlexibleTurn Shoes 
for the Jobbing Trade 
F. S. ELAM SHOE co. 
ROCHESTER, N. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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IDEAL ROLLING 
LADDERS 
25% Chea er 
end Gumented 


Write for Oatdlog 
Success Furniture 


oR St. Louis 
irkwood, Mo. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 











CASH PAID 


for entire shoe stocks or surplus stocks 
of shoes or other merchandise. 
quantity. Prompt attention given. 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 
622-624 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Spring 1443 











BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








We’ll Buy For Cash 


Complete shoe stores, factories, or 
large or small stocks of shoes, leather, 
findings, or any other merchandise. 


CASPER and MacLEN 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











We buy quick and pay highest cash 
price for retail and wholesale stocks 
of shoes or any other merchandise. 
Quantity no object. 

For 30 years our specialty. 

Bank and mercantile references. 


BROOKLYN Funcmaaes SYNDICATE 
FRANK. W. Proprietor 
610 Menge 











Sales at Retail Show 


Increase 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73] 


most stores last Saturday was her- 
alded as the best day since Easter 
and this briskness was apparent in 
the chain of stores in the down- 
town shoe belt. Everywhere the 
complaint of inadequate sales fa- 
cilities was voiced. The big Sat- 
urday jam completely swamped the 
sales forces. The buying bulge was 
not alone felt in the women’s end 
of the business, but for the first 
time in some weeks comment was 
made as to the active men’s trade. 

Some operators felt that many 
pairs purchased were the result of 
wet feet suffered during the week 
previous, when it rained almost 
every day. But whatever it was 
that caused the business to pep up 
in the manner it did it made a com- 
plete job of it. Children’s business 
has had considerable up-swing dur- 
ing the week and naturally much 
of this is enjoyed on Saturday. 
With still colder weather this end 
of the trade should show further 
gains as the Recorder correspon- 








93 






dent observed canvas shoes being 
removed from children’s feet. Of 
course much of this type of foot- 
wear will be replaced and has dur- 
ing the past few weeks with leather 
footwear. 

In the style field women still are 
prejudiced in favor of patent and 
satin. However, tan calf is coming 
along rather strongly and figures in 
one store show at least 30 per cent 
of the volume of patent and satin. 
In higher grade shoes black calf 
has had some call, but nothing to 
attract attention. Surprising, the 
number of buckles being sold in all 
stores. With pumps which out- 
strip all other patterns by consid- 
erable majority a pair of buckles is 
usually bought. 


BOSTON 
Business Is on Increase 


The retail shoe stores and shoe 
departments of this city report that . 
trade during the past week is ahead 
of that of the corresponding week 
of last year. They attribute this 
te the stimulus which the cold 
weather of Oct. 10 gave to “winter 
weights” and shoes for indoor party 
functions. An observer of shoe 
store windows throughout the city 
would unhesitatingly say that the 
clever trims have been a big factor 
in the good business condition. 
With artistic backgrounds and 
show cards, and the many rich ef- 
fects in women’s full dress shoes in 
the new paisley, with gold and sil- 
ver trims—or all gold and silver 
kid, the feminine public has been 
well awakened to a greater shoe 
consciousness, and the men have 
followed suit under the influence 
of the “snappy” tans and sports 
effects in shoes and hosiery. 

Pumps and straps are the big 
sellers. Some stores say that the 
first-named lead—other stores that 
straps are in the greatest demand. 

















Also 





1508 Washington Ave. 
Novelty Shoe Findings 


RHINESTONE 
CLASPS 


Satin Bows, Leather 
Bows, Metal Buckles, Pump 
Straps, Powder Puffs, etc. 


Lincoln Store Supplies Company 





In Stock 
Attached by simply pressing New York’s Newest Hotel 
the clasp. Assorted patterns. 
P Pr $7 20 In the Very Center of Things 
er Doz. - . 
350 ROOMS—350 BATHS 


ST. LOUIS 











4A’ ST. HOTEL 


Just East of Broadway 


For Two Persons, $1 Extra 





JOHN MeGLYNN 

















When writing to advertisers please mention Boot ane Suoe RecorpeER 
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CLASSIFIED AND OPPORTUNITIES DEPARTMENT 


Recorder rates for space less than one-eighth 
page per issue: 
Space ltime 7times i18times 26 times 62 times 
1 in......$5.00 $4.00 $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 
2 in......10.00 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
3 in......15.00 12.00 10.50 9.00 7.50 

' 4in......20.00 16.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 
Payment in advance is required, except when regular advertisers, as amounts are too iaitil to open accounts 


























SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED 








satesmen | | Attention to Opportunity 


Py FA. 5 yy BE. Salesmen with established trade to 


po ay Not an ordinary” side a carry our line of stitchdowns in con- 
Some good territories still ‘open. Draw: nection with present line. 

ing accounts will be given to producers. 
Write us about yourself and we will mail 


you further particulars. . + e 
Write Mr. I. Koch, 90 Mill St. 8% Co - n on Shipment 
Rochester, N. Y. Full credit on mail orders. Our shoes 
carried in stock. In first letter state 
how long traveled territory, present 
connection and references. 


REAL See 
MONEY MAKING Ore Territories 
SIDE LINE lowa Wyoming 


Fifteen to tweny samples popular priced 
Growing Girls, Misses and Child’s welts 
and McKays, also Arch Support Shoes 
for Women. Indiana, Iowa and Cali- 
fornia territory only. Give full partic- 
ulars. Can only consider man who covers 
his territory regularly. Liberal commis- 
sion to the man we want. Address B 724, 
care of Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 
South Street, Boston, Mass. 








SEES EEEEEEEEPELEEEPTESESS GS ESESSESESSITEERET IEG ESES EPSPS TH Baggot att 


BIG TIME : SALESMAN 
FOR CHILDREN’S SHOES 


Excellent House, Line and Commission 
and work their territory close, in the 


foliowi: states: Louisiana, Texas, : Can you take this direct-from-the-factory line of children’s shoes, made by a house 
North rolina, Georgia, - Florida oe : of high reputation, and sell it in volume and at a fair price to large department and 
bp Maer + Biang ££ chain stores and to the wholesale trade? If you are sure you can, write us in all 

= confidence. We have no objection to being your side line if you can produce volume 

that way. Address B-735, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 189 W. Madison St., 


shipments, ete. Chicago, Ill. 


- 347 Rider Ave. TiPEEEERLELL IIT EEESE EEUEEEESESEEELERTERE ESTES EELEREELEE ETT HEH HiGHHIH SEELLITIEL EESEREEEETEE ET 
New York City 








HATH HT 


E. J. RAMSEY’S 


HTT HTH TLE PRIS 


Spring Line Is Now Ready 


We are interested in securing the services 
of salesmen who have established trade 


PEEPELT EL TST TREES 


Sei absteieesaeitties 











WANTED for Western Pa. and Eastern ANTED, salesmen to carry a side line 
Ohio, a salesman with an established trade consisting of ten samples, 

who will take our lines on a straight 5 teen styles of Men’s Goctzens Welts retailing 
Se te eee | Eee eee 
monthly. ie ig lines in erences rst letter. ress B- 
SALESMEN WANTED Country are carried in stock. In your first 720, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South 

letter tell us in eoutiunre for whom you are Street, Boston, Mass. 
working, the amounts of yéur shipments for 
with an established ten pr dls Ry J bt GALESMEN wanted to sell la 
foll ai M % eas ew fe a wan our popular 
warty 4 Lincoln St., Boston, . Preference will be given sales- priced line of women’s novelty and staple 
Mase sapreatos 4 =e . worked this section and who pane = Philadelphia, bg mmm os New 
nance himse e itzgerald tate. Kem Samuels, est 

Shwe Co., Utica, N. Y. Broadway, New York. 
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___SALESMEN WANTED SALESMEN WANTED 








FLORIDA GEORGIA ALABAMA MINNESOTA 


are open for experienced salesmen to sell one of the strongest lines of popularly priced 
Women’s Novelties. Eyery style carried in stock in large quantities, $4.00-$5.00 and $6.00 
sellers. Liberal commission basis. A real opportunity. Address B 734, care of Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 207 South Street, Boston, Mass. 








WESTERN PENNSTLVANGA, OHIO, MICHIGAN 


We want ex ed salesmen the above territory. We make unlined UNION 
STAMP WORK'S SHOES, Goodyear W Welt and Nailed, in Blucher, Outing and Moulder. 


Write for particulars, giving references. 
NORTH LEBANON SHOE FACTORY, Lebanon, Pa. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN THE INTEREST 
OF THE RETAIL SHOE MERCHANT 


by the 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws) 
CAPITAL $150,000 





ADVERTISING RATES—Card of Advertising 
Rates furnished on application. For rates 
for Wants, For Sales, etc., see Want Page. 


then Oy Ge BSCE and 
statement likely 
publishers reserve the right reject 
Rdvertisine or reading matter which In net in 
line ith this policy. 











SALESMAN 


To an active man with an acquaintance and following among 
the volume buyers of popular priced Women’s Novelty Welts 
we can offer an exceptional opportunity. Line well known; 
high grade and now placed in the largest houses in the East. 
Only man of unquestioned ability considered. Address B723, 
care of Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 











FF? 


Boston, 





sch 


WANTED, several live wire salesmen to 

as side line the snappiest line of 
womens’ medium priced novelty McKays in 
America. ong ne a ge In answeri: 
state territo: line now carried an 
references. oe "Stiles ow 1422 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, 


if 
ite 





L. 


SHOE SALESMEN: Brooklyn hist grade 
turn manufacturer. Should have sores, 


i 


Territory optional. Can start at once. 
cqqoreuntty for good men. Feman Shoe rom 
Schenck Avenue, "Booklyn, es Be 





SIDE LINE SALESMEN, Experienced, sell- 
ing fine Retail and Department Stores. For 
“Cosyfoot” First s and Soft Sole Shoes. 
Best Sellers in S . Commission payable 
monthly. Give references and territory wanted 
in first letter. G. W. Chesbrough, Manu- 
facturer, Rochester, A 








S HOE Salesman already covering South and 
Middle west terri » wanted to carry line 
of Ladies’ High —- as side line. 
Commission _ basis y, apply Leader Shoe 
Co., 221-3 Powell 1H rookiyn, N. Y. 


: XPERIENCED SALESMAN for | jobbers’ 
Ed. Venor Making Shoes Le Bc SEMAN. fer inbbers’ 


Where? Brooklyn, , tS 4 —, Connecti- 
At B-722, care Boot and re. Re- 
Canisteo, N. Y. 7 Duane St, New York, N. ‘ 


Ste Ban, AB, Amates Tom to the 
Unit States 














SMAN on small side line of infants and 

Salesman ane: with following to sell childrens: specialties. commission 
alge trade. Address B-730, care Boot and 

mag tecorder, 207 South Street, Boston, 








Cuban Heels made quickly. Sich Mam wanted by old established Eng- 
Write, giving territory and other line anufacturer carry a oy of 
carried. Commission only. ear rs Shoes, 
Ed, Venor Sige Manatnstestng aaere a re wae. Splendid oppor- 
e man with push to earn good money 
Canisteo, N. ¥. Address B-721, care Boot and Shoe honcte, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 











OFFICES IN 
BOSTON OFFICE, 207 oo Street. Cor- 


all 

should be addressed Boston office. 
NEW YORK CITY, 2389 West 39th St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 207 South Street. 
as a wot 224 Moraine St., Gee. 

R. Hill, Ma: Telephone 507. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: li 189 West Madison St. 

Telephone Maine 1089. B. C. Bowen, Man- 


ager. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 1627 Locust St. H. M. 
Olive else ” ont. . 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Room 101, Graham 
Bidg., 127 Duane St. H. Walter Scott, Man- 
hone Whi 74654, 


hone Broadway a 
Ww. GTON OFFICE: 5 1 Dal, 
Investment Bidg. 15th cat = N. 
<->. —— G Rue das Italien "L Heb. 


bard, x 
LONDON. OFFICE: P. V. Curtis, Manager, 
11 Haymarket, London, 8. W., 1 England. 


SALESMEN WANTED 











WANTE experienced salesmen well uaint- 
ed in Pe trade to sell the “‘Health af 
ine of children’s medium priced double stitched 
Territories open West, South and Mid- 
dle West. Straight commission basis. Give 
full particulars in first letters. H. F. Malott 
Shoe Co., 1915 No. Girard St., Chicago, Ill. 





SA LESMEN: To sell side line “ leather 
rH step 1/5 and stitchdowns 2/11 ; popular 
ae ees shoes in stock. territories 
mission, Give full particulars. 

Hlsise Sb Shoe Co., 420 St. Paul St., Rochester, 








FOR SALE 


FOr SALE. Old established shoe store in 
Desbery. Conn. with stock, modern fix- 
tures and lease at reasonable rental. Address 
P.O. Box 529, Danbury, Conn. 








FOR SALE: One of the best known shoe 
stores in Arkansas, selling the best known 
brands of shoes. If you are in the market 
for a high class shoe store it will be to your 
interest to write us, we have a good reason 
for selling, stock will invoice around twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Address B-731, care 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Ataerce CHAIN STORE OPERA- 

RS. Small, medium priced family shoe 
span ed in large Texas city. 100% loca- 
tion. Low rent. Four ros lease. Established 
20 years. Stock in excellent condition. Owners 
will sell or merge with large live organization. 
With or without services. Address B-729, care 
nee and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 

ass. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR RENT 


FOR RENT 








Stitchdown Shoe Manufac- 
turing Business 

located in city of about 35,000 popula- 

Sen, fr ovis Vor pertiontacs 

South Street, Boston, 


Recorder, 207 
Mass. 
























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 














An Exceptional 
Opportunity 


A leading apparel house of 
nearly a hundred years’ stand- 
ing in New Orleans is erecting 
a modern store in the heart of 
the retail district. 


It is prepared to offer about 
2,500 square feet of floor space. 
to be operated on a leased basis 
to a high grade ladies’ shoe de- 
partment or a high grade chil- 
dren’s shoe department or both. 


Address K-803 care of Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, 127 Duane 
Strest, New York City. 












A NEW YORK OFFICE 


IN THE BEST LOCATION 


You can now secure a New York City sales office and 
display room in the best location in the largest shoe 


buying center in the world. 


Suitable for a substantial line alone or for two non- 


competitive houses. 


For details address: 
B732, c/o Boot and Shoe Recorder, 


127 Duane St., New York City, N. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





MISCELLANEOUS 























AN excellent chance for a jobber or chain 
store system to produce their own men’s 
shoes in Brockton at a reasonable cost. <A 
going concern needs additional output. It_will 
pay to investigate. Address B-733, care Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 


ass. 








LINE WANTED 


EAL Business getter who has the best 

following on acific Coast and western 
states would like to have popular price line 
shoes for this territory. Big man for strong 
line, who has led sales force of previous em- 
ployment. Can furnish best of references. 
Address B-726, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED a line of Little Gents, Youths, 
and Boys Welts for New York City 
Brooklyn, Northern Jersey and Long Island 
of a responsible manufacturer. Address K-831, 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 127 Duane St., 
New York, N. Y. 














HELP WANTED 








PEERLESS PLATE GLASS DISPLAYERS FOR EVERY SHOE WINDOW 
“FIRST QUALITY” PLATE GLASS I 


SHAPES % IN. THICKNESS 


EDGES GROUND AND POLISHED 


CIRCLES FIGURE 8 


a 








39°R16". 2.0. $1.6 


= taf 6x18... 
a 13°x18”..... 1.90 
30”. wes $ .65 j3nag9r."*** 265 Ox24.. 
a cveces 8 ” ° 6x30. 
“ 12°x24°..... 3.00 
Be ssicwe 1.316 22,295, 6x36... 
1? occ a + Sag exi6.. 
Se 2.00 ee voces oy ae: 
Se 2.60 8x30 
$3”. .... 3.05 8x36 
eee! 3.75 








0 6x12.. 


at tt tat 
@wWrDwwrwe 
eoucoun 


OBLONGS SQUARES OVALS 











$1.00 
1.25 
1.70 -$ .75 
- 2.15 -80 
2.60 -90 
2.25 1.10 
3.00 1.20 
3.75 1.90 
- 4.50 2.25 
5.25 24” 


PEERLESS DISPLAY DEVICE CO., 19 WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK 
Boxing Glass Charges, Orders Up to $10.00 Charge $2.00 Over $3.00 











NEW and USED CHAIRS 


Prices from $2.00 each up 
Always on Hand 


Crown Motion Picture Supplies 


138 W. 46th Street 


New York City - - - - «- «= «= 


Complete set of samples on reques 


= 


ore CARTON 


abels 





Je design and print most 
those used by the Shoe Trade 


> 


2 fi 
re 


a] va. 











Salesmanager Wanted 


By large, successful, nationally known 
shoe manufacturer. Must have unusual 
ability and a successful record. e! 
unusual opportunity for right man. Give 
full references. If interested we will 
ask for interview. Address B 725, care 
of Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South 
St., Boston, Mass. 

















POSITION WANTED 


OSITION WANTED—Buyer or Manager. 

Young Man 32 years old—15 years shoe 
experience desires position in above named 
capacity with live wire organization. Address 
B-727, care Boot and oe Recorder, 207 
South St., Boston, Mass. 








AYOUNG man who knows Canvas and Rub- 

ber footwear, would like position in or 
around Boston with some jobber. Address B- 
728, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South 
St., Boston, Mass. 





ATTRACTIVE 
SHOE CARTONS 


AND 


i = 3 oe 


lor the exclusive shoe trade 


PRICE-SERVICE-OQUALITY 
THAT SATISFY 


908 CART crs cLUsIV 

ee 6 CABELS (Commer 
/'> LE MINGTON AVE 
BROOKLYN ™ 





— Ta 











WN Gor. 
FIXTURES 


The lumber enter- 
ing into the con- 
struction of these 
fixtures is all clear, 
select, kiln-dried 
stock, wood which 
is used in the finest 
furniture and which 








DAVID B. CHAMBERS 
Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Everything for the Show Window. 








October 24, 1925 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 








A SHOE STORE NECESSITY 
“VARNUM” 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) 


SIZE STICK 


The Most Popular Stick 
Used Today 


WHAT DO YOU USE? 


“VARNUM” 
Marked with Standard 
American, French, 
English 
Measures 
Three Styles 1-2-3 
RETAIL SHOE 
STORES USE 
No. 3 


$1.50 Each 


“Varnum” Size Sticks 

are made of Extra 

Quality Maple Wood 
with Nickel-Plated Trimmings. 
Make an attractive fixture for 
the store, also a long wearing 
and useful one as well. 


Specify “VARNUM” 


To Your Jobber or Write Direct 
Manufacturers 


F.W. Whitcher Co. “ico 


Get the Good Will of Your Neighborhood 
Through the Children 


# Our combination Pencil Case consisting of leather- 
H ette case in assorted colors and leathers, two pen- 
| cils, penholder, penpoint and ruler with 

H ing of your name, business and ad 

i priced. Send 20c for sample and prices of quantities. 


PRETTY SOUVENIR ADVERTISING COMPANY 





37 East 28th Street 


New York City, N. ¥. 








DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


Made by 


Segall & Sons 


933 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Are Business Getters 
Send for Catalog and Prices 


J 














“MANCHESTER” 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


CURVED JAW NIPPER 
Just the Tool for That Tack 


The only nipper 
made which is just 
the right shape to cut 
out tacks on the inside 
of shoes. 


“Manchester” _ 
Trad : wz 
rade - ~% ne Uv. 8. 





nippers are made of 
high-grade tool steel, 
nickel plated, with a 
curved jaw that en- 
ables you to cut the 
tacks close to the in- 
sole. 

Be sure and specify 

nuine 


“MANCHESTER” 
curved jaw when or- 
dering. 

direct if 
your dealer cannot 


\ supply you. 
Price, $4.00 


Frank W. Whitcher Co. - 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Boston, Mass. 161 W. Lake St. 


¥w¥aHoO 4 | HM 








Milbradt Rolling 
Step Ladders 


are made in a great 
many styles to suit 
all kinds of stores 
and shelving. They 
will enable you to 
get along with less 
help, save the 
wear and tear on 











your shelving, and 
help the appear- 
ance of your store. 
Shipped subject to 
approval and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Write for our latest 
catalog showing 18 
styles of ladders as 
well as other store 
fixtures. 


Milbradt 


Manufacturing Co. 
2416 No. 10th Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








‘Made Onty of ‘Wood 
for all lines 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENTS 
Send for Catalog 


Tog Qegee Onnen Cor 
CINC!I ATi, ©. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 








HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for entire shoe stocks. We also buy 
your surplus or slow sellers. Quantities 
no object. Retail or wholesale. Short 
term leases taken off your hands. 
Wire or phone us. Correspondence 
confidential. Established 1890. 

MAX GLAUBERG 

436 Grand Street, New York City 
We also purchase clothing, hats, fur- 
nishing goods, etc. Dry Dook 0852 























mo 
ee 
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FOR CASH 


We offer you cash for surplus shoes, slow 

sellers, and manufacturers’ cancellations. 

Also buy entire shoe stocks. Quick terms. 
25 years in the jobbing business. 


MARTIN POSNER & CO. 
826 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone Walker 5846 








THE NEW YORK EXPORT 
PURCHASING CORPORATION 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Phone—Canal 6874 
WILL SLOW SELLERS } FOR 
SURPLUS STOCKS 
pur | SAS } cas 
Bargains in shoes always on hand for 
special sales and bargain basements 














CASH PAID 


for shoe stores or surplus stocks of 
shoes or for other merchandise. Leases 
taken over. We will send a repre- 
sentative to investigate and make 
offer upon request. 


Kalter Cerf. Mercantile Co., 
591 Broadway, New York City 
Phone Spring 5160-5161-5162 


Inc. 
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That’s A Perfect Job! 


ry a marvel Repco Dye is for dyeing black, all kinds of russet, 
tan and other light-colored leathers. It is very easy to dye light- 
colored shoes a permanent jet black with Repco Dye. When dry, 
it can easily be rubbed up to a smooth, glossy lustre. 


The shoes will look as though they were always black. Repco has 
no offensive odor and is unaffected by water. 


P 
> 
» 
> 
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Repco Dye is now put up in convenient 24%-ounce bottles. This 
new size is particularly adapted for home use. Your customers will 
welcome Repco as a means of getting longer wear out of their light- 
colored shoes which have become hopelessly soiled. Black polishes 
and pastes can be applied over Repco with excellent results. It will 
pay you to keep a supply of Repco Dye on hand. 





For Sale by Shoe Findings Dealers 


United Shoe Machinery Cogporation, Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco Branch: 859 Mission Street 
J. K. Krieg Company, 39 Warren St., New York City 


. )) 
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“Le Mode” with gold kid band Roger S B r other Ss 
ire | = New Shoes 


16/8 Full Louis Heels 
—A to C 


$4.00 Leave No Trace 


_ ay of Doubt as to 


band at 


meray wit < l1INCREASED 
Sales. 


8/8 heels, 
“Ritz” -tar- No. 5253—Beauti- 
nue rena, nosase—aoea 2, PERMANENT 
silver brocade— satin, absolutely e 
ogc a a, Business. 
light bevelel sole, 16/8 full Louis 





ASS Se eae 3 Excellent 


$4.85 $4.60 PROFIT. 


Order These Dance, 
Party, Dinner and 
Street Models Now 
for November and 
Holiday Selling 


Terms: 2% 10, 

Net 30, F.O.B. 

Boston. 
“Dove” Pumps of 
mausual beauty, 
qaality end price 
te give you an 
exceptional mar- 


gin. 

No. 5731—Black 
Satin, Patent, Vel- 
vet, Black Suede, 
Blende Kid. 16/8 
full Louis heel. 
A to C, 


$4.60 59 Lincoln Street 


wa) _~ \\ Boston, Mass. 
135 Bush Street 
( San Francisco, Cal. 
—@ 


Newspaper Mats Furnished Free 
with case lot purchases of each material, 


s 


sm VW, 
lis — A, Proc 
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